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THE VOYAGE OF PONCE DE LEON, ecies ea 
IN SEARCH OF THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. And here where late the dog-wood threw 
Bright, purely bright the morning beams Its berries forth of a crimson hue ; 
°o . . 
Glance o’er the deep blue sea, And deep in the dell where the birch was seen, 
- And at the mast the pennant streams With its fragrant bark and tassels green ; 
As gaily and as free. The colors are gone, the leaves are gray— . 
Bright are the soothing hopes, which now They fall, and are swept by the brook away. 


Those gallant knights beguile, 
Who o’er the billows, point their prow 
Toward the enchanted Isle. 


The daisy low on the bank is lying, 
The leaves of the briar are dead and dying ; 
The lea has never a blossom blue, 


The varied past is all forgot, Where late the rose and violet grew ; 
Of that they little care ; And life is passing from glade and glen— 
They mourn not for their former lot; The Indian Summer has come again. 


Sjnce hope is bright and fair. 
They dream not of the hours of pain : 

Which darken o’er the past, A ROMANCE IN THE FOREST. ; 
For Youth, they tempt the dangerous main, From Glimpses of Western Life 


For Youth they brave the blast. 
: ; BY MRS. MARY CLAVERS, AN ACTUAL SETTLER. 
The torturing thoughts, the anxious fears, Cuapter I 


The thorns about the rose 
Tio. come el Gite ii ’ We will rear new homes under trees which glow 
earlier years, Asif gems were the fruitage of every bough ; 


— or ————— 





It’s passions and it’s woes, O’er our white walls we will train the vine 
The dreams of promised happiness, And sit in its shadow at day’s decline. Mrs. Hemans. 
_They never could attain, A bridle-path through the deep woods which lie south-west of our vil- 
Lie buried in forgetfulness— : lage, had long been a favourite walk on those few days of our Boreal sum- 
Bright Youth they seek again. mer, when shade had seemed an essential element of comfort. The forest 
Bright are the visions that they form, itself is so entirely cumbered with shrubs and tangled vines, that to effect 
he dreams that cheer their mind, even a narrow path through it, had been a work of no little time and la- 
When deeply moans the raging storm, bour ; and as no money was likely to flow in upon us from that direction, I 
And fiercely blows the wind. had no fears of a road, but considered the whole as a magnificent plea- 
Their dreams are of the happy hours saunce for the special delight of those who can discern glery and splendour 
They fondly think to gain, in grass and wild-flowers. 7 
They fondly trust in fairy power We lacked not carpets, for there was the velvet sward, embroidered 
To win their Youth again. with blossoms, whose gemmy tints can never be equalled in Brussels or in 


, ; Persia; nor canopy, for an emerald dome was over us, full of trembling 
Though anxious age has dimmed the eye light, and festooned and tasselled with the starry eglantine, the pride of 
And bleached the flowing hair, | our Western woods; nor pillars, nor arches; for, oh! beloved forests of 
E’en now the aged heart beats high, my country, where can your far-sounding aisles be matched for grandeur, 
‘The hope of Youthis there; your “alleys green” for beauty? We had music too, fairy music, “ gush- 
E’en now the face of age scems light, ‘es of wild song,” soft, sighing murmurs, such as flow from 


For hope is wreathing there . . :; 
It’s flowerets gay and jewels bright The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 


About the brow of care. | And recalling, like those other murmurs, the summer swell of the distant 
ocean ; and withal, the sound of a bubbling stream, which was ever and 
anon sweetly distinct amid the delicate harmony. 

Many a dreamy hour have I wandered in this delicious solitude, not 


They seek to bathe them in the stream 
Whence health, and beauty flow, 





They seek to bask beneath the beam ‘‘ book-bosomed ;” for, at such times, my rule is peu lire, penser beaucoup ; 
Which Youth can aye bestow— nor yet moralizing, like the melancholy Jaques, on the folly and incon- 
They spread their canvass to the wind, stancy of the world; but just “‘daundering,” to borrow an expression 
They woo the lingering gale, | from Mr. Galt; periaps Fanny Kemble would have said “ dawdling ;” so 
Their home of rest lies far behind, | I leave the choice with my reader, and make an effort to get on with my 
Behind their suowy sail. | story, which seems as much inclined to loiter in my favourite wood as [ 

Untired they wander on their way | am myself. 
And tempt the tossing wave, | I had never ventured far from Montacute in my strolls with the children, 
While fancy’s dreams about them play | or with my female friends. To say nothing of my sad pausse, I hate it in 
All danger they will brave. | English ; but “’tis nt half so shocking in French ;” not to mention that 
In joyful hope, their proud bark went | at all, there are cther “lions in the way ;” Massasaugas for instance, and 
© gain this island fair, Indians, and blue racers, six or eight feet long, and as thick as a man’s 
By storm and wave it’s sails are rent, arm; “harmless,” say the initiated, but 7’ en doute, and my prime and 
It sinks in dark despair. B. practical favourite among mottoes and maxims, is “’ware snakes!” Then 
enamenesien toads; but if I once mount a toad, | shall not get back this great 

THE INDIAN SUMMER. while. 


It so happened th: t on: morning when the atmosphere was particularly 
transparent, and the shower-laid earth in delicious order for a ride, I had an 
invitation from my husband for a stroll—a “ splorification ” on horseback ; 


A DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH. 
BY WILLIAM THOMPSON BACON. 


The Indian Summer has conie again, . and right joyously did I endue myself with the gear proper to such wood- 
With its mellow fruits and its ripened grain ; craft, los ng not a moment, for once, that I might be ready for my “ beau- 
The sun pours round on the hazy scene, tiful Orelio,” old Jupiter, when he should come round. We mounted, and 








His rays half shorn of their golden sheen ; sought at once the dim wood of which I have been speaking. 
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We followed the bridle-path for miles, finding scarcely a trace of human 
life. We scared many a grey *ibbit, and many a bevy of quails, aud 
started at least one noble buck ; J said two, but may be the same one was 
all around us, for so it seemed. I took the opportunity of trying old Ju- | 
piter’s nerves and the woodland echoes, by practising poor Malibran’s 
*« Tourment d’Amour,” at the expense of the deepest recess of my lungs, | 
while my companion pretended to be afraid he could not manage Prince, 
and finally let him go off athalf speed. Old Jupiter, he is deaf, I believe, 
jogged on as before, and I still amused myself by arousing the Dryads, 
and wondering whether they ever heard a Swiss refrain before, when I 
encountered a sportsman, belted, pouched, gunned, and dogged, quite 
comme wu faut, and withal, wearing very much such a face as Adonis must 
have looked at when he arrayed himse!f at the fountain. | 

What an adventure for a sober village matron! I almost think I must 
have blushed. At least I am sure I must have done so had the affair hap- 
pened only ten years earlier. 

I thought seriously of apologizing to the stranger for singing in the 
woods, of which he seemed like the tutelar deity; but fortunately Mr. 
Clavers at this moment returned, and soon engaged him in conversation ; 
and it was not long before he offered to show us acharming variety in the 
landscape, if we would ride on for a quarter of a mile. 

We had been traversing a level tract, which we had supposed lay rather 
low than high. Ina few minutes, we found ourselves on the very verge 
of a miniature precipice; a bluff which overhung what must certainly 
have been originally ajake, though it is now a long, oval-shaped valley of 
several miles in extent, beautifully diversified with wood and prairic, and 


| 
| 
| 


a ______ —— 


handsome as Antinous, and indolent as—any body on record, left college 
with his head as fullof romance and as far from any thing like plain, prac- 
tical, common-sense views of life aud its wearisome cares and its imperious 
| duties, as any young New-Yorker of his standing; and he very soon dis- 
covered that his charming cousin Cora Mansficld was just the bewitching 
little beauty for such a hero to fall shockingly in love with. To be freed 
from college restraints and to be deeply in love, were both so delightful, 
that Everard “ argued sair” to persuade his father not to be in such haste 
to immure him in a law-office. He thought his health rather delicate— 
exertion certainly did not agree with him. Tle passed his slender fingers 
through the cherished loye-locks which had been much his care of late; 
| looked in the glass and wished he was of age and had finished his studies ; 
|and then went and sat the evening with Cora. And though law did not 
get on very fast, love made up for it by growing wondrously. 
When spring came—delicious tempting days of warm sun and bright 
skies, both families prepared for their usual summer flight to their rural 
palaces on the North River, not far from town; and Everard pleaded so 


too indulgent by half, gave way and suffered him to postpone his studies ; 
hoping of course that Everard would gain studious habits by sauntering in 
the woods with his cousins. "Tis pity parents can so seldom stop at the 
juste milieu between weak compliance and severe requisition ; but then I 
should have had no story totell, so it is better as it is. 

* How fond the children are of each other!” said Mrs. Hastings to Mrs. 
Mansfield. 

What parent ever thought that a child had arrived at maturity ? 

I have heard of an octogenarian who declined staying two days with 4 








having a lazy, quiet stream winding through it, like—like—* like a snake 


in a bottle of spirits ;” or like a long strip of apple-paring, when you have i relative because he was afraid “the boys” could not get along with- 


thrown it over your head to try what letter it will make on the carpet ; or, 
like the course of a certain great politician whom we allknow. My third 


attempt hits it exactly, neither of the others was crooked enough. H 


The path turned short to the right, and began, not far from where we | 
stood, to descend, as if to reach at some distance, and by a wide sweep, | 
thegreen plain below us. This path looked quite rocky and broken, so | 
much so, that I longed to try it, but my companion thought it time to re- | 
turn home. 

‘* Let me first have the pleasure of shewing you my cottage,” said our 
handsome guide, whose air had a curious mixture of good-breeding with ! 
that sort of rustic freedom and abruptness, which is the natural growth of | 
the wilderness. As he spoke he pointed out a path in the wood, which we | 
could not help following, and which brought us ia a few minutes to a beau- | 
tiful opening, looking on the basin below the bluff on one side, and on the 
deep woods on the other. And there was a long, low, irregularly-shaped 
house, built of rich brown tamarack logs,"nearly new, and looking so rural 
aud lovely that I longed to alight. Every thing about the house was just | 
as handsome and picturesque-looking, as the owner; and still more at- | 


ont him; one of the “boys” a bachelor of fifty, the other a grandfather. 
| But to return. 

| Wandering one afternoon over the woody hills which make so charming 
|a part of those elegant places on the Hudson, Cora and Everard, by one 
iof those chances which will occur, spite of allone can do, were separated 
| from their companions. 

| “‘ Everard,” said the fair girl, stopping short and looking around her with 
idelight, ‘only see! it seems now as if we were in a lonely wilderness 
without a single trace of man but this little path. Wouldn't it be charming if 
there were nobody within, ch! ever so many miles, but just ourselyves——’” 
she stopped and blushed. 

** Ah Cora!”’ said Everard, passionately, ‘*if you only loved me half as 
well as ” but he had not time to finish, for the little hand which had 
lain quietly within his arm, was snatched away, leaving the glove behind 
it, and Cora, running away from her own blushes, was at the river-side 
quick as lightning. 

Love had not blinded Everard’s eyes when he called Cora a beauty. 
|She was a beauty, and of the most bewitching style too ; with eyes all 








tractive was the fair creature who was playing with a little girl under the || sorts of colours, just as she happened to feel, but the fringing lashes were 
tall oaks near the cottage. Shecame forward to welcome us with a grace | always silky-black, and the eyes seemed so too, to the unconcerned spec- 


which was evidently imported from some civilized region; and as she | 


itator. She might have passed for one of “ Spain’s dark-glancing daugh- 


hard for one single summer, or part of a summer, that his father, who was” 





drew near, I recognized at once an old school-friend; the very Cora || ters,” if one looked at her elastic form, and her tiny hands and feet, but 








Mansfield who used to be my daughter at Mrs. "3; at least the dozenth 


old acquaintance I have met accidentally since we came to the new | 


world. 

Mutual introductions of our honoured spouses were now duly performed, 
and we of Montacute did not refuse to alight and make such short tarry 
with our ten-mile neighbours, as the lateness of the hour permitted. We 


found the house quite capacious and well-divided, and furnished as neatly | 


though far less ostentatiously than a cottage ornée in the vicinity of some 
great metropolis. ‘There was a great chintz-covered sofa—a very jewel 
for your siesta-—and some well-placed lounges ; and in an embayed win- 
dow draperied with wild vines, a reading-chair of the most luxurious pro- 
portions, with its foot-cushion and its prolonged rockers. Neat, compact 
presses, filled with books, new as well as old, and a cabinet piano-forte, 


made up nearly all the plenishin’, but there was enough. The whole was | 


just like a young lady’s dream, and Cora and her Thalaba of a husband 
looked just fit to enjoy it. 

The contrast was amusing enough when I recalled where I had last 
seen Cora. It was a fancy oall at Mrs. L ’s, when she was a little, 





dimpled, pink-and-silver maid of honour to Mary of Scots, or some such | 


great personage, flitting about like a hamming-bird over a honey-suckle 
and flirting most atrociously with the half-fledged little beaux who hune 


on her footsteps. She ‘ooked far lovelier in her woodland simplicity, to | 


my simplified eyes at least. 


like “the fair Curranjel,”” but she wore a rational, home-like, calico— 
‘“‘horrors!”’ I hear my lady readers exclaim—aye, a calico, neatly fitted 
to her beautiful figure ; and her darkly-bright eyes beamed not less archly 
beneath her waving locks than they had done yearsbefore. You did 
not think I was going to tell, did you? 

Two hundred and forty questions, at a moderate guess, and about half 
as many answers, passed between us, while Mr. Hastings—didn’t I say 
his name was Hastings! —was shewing Mr. Clavers his place. Cora and 
Thad no leisure for statistics or economics on this our first rencontre. She 
rocked the basket cradle with her foot and told me all about her two little 
daughters ; and I had a good deal to say of thesame sort; and at length, 
when superior authority said we could not stay one moment longer, we 
cantered off, with promises of reunion, which have since been amply re- 
deemed on both sides. And now shall I tell, all in due form, what I have 
gathered from Cora’s many talks, touching a wild prank of hers? She 
said I might, and I will, with the reader’s good leave. 








Cuaprer 1. 
Love sat ona Lotus-leaf afloat, 
And saw old Time in his loaded boat ; 
Slowly he cross’d Life’s narrow tide, 
While love sat clapping his “— and cried, 
ho will pass Time? 


She had not, to be sure, a “swect white | 
dress,” with straw-coloured kid-gloves, and a dog tied to a pink ribbon, | 


Everard Hastings, a tall, bright-haired, elegant-looking boy of nineteen, | skies and ever-rippling rivulets ; the distant murmur of a water-fall, or 


her skin was too exquisitely white to warrant the supposition, and be- 
| sides, she had mind enough in her face to have furnished forth a dozen 
|, Senoras. 

| Imagine such a being, graceful as a sylph, and withal, 
Ruby-tipp’d and tooth’d with pearl 


_and you have Cora Mansfield before you, as she stood on the beach, every 
‘charm heightened by the sudden exertion, and the confusion into which 
Everard’s last speech, (of which I gave only an inkling,) had thrown 
| her. 
|| There had long been a tacit understanding between the young lovers ; 
| but after all, the first words of love will, whatever may have been the pre- 
| paration, inevitably overset a woman’s philosophy. 
| Cora was almost sixteen, reader, and thought herself a woman at least, 
| though her mother—but that’s quite another thing. 
| [t was sunset before Everard and Cora found their way back tothe 
house; but they did not stop on the lawn as usual, to talk about the west- 
}ern sky. Cora’s little heart throbbed audibly, as a heroine’s ought ; and 
as for Everard, he walked with his eyes fixed on the earth, though he 
thought only of the bright being before him. Both looked most terribly 
conscious, but nobody thought of noticing them, and Mrs. Mansfield, 
|| whom they found in the parlour, only said, ‘* Cora, child, you are very im- 





| 


|| prudent to be running about after sunset without your bonnet.” 

Now Cora did hate, above all other things, to be called ‘ child,” and 
it was quite a comfort to her that evening to reflect, “* Mamma would not 
be always calling me child, if she knew “ag 
|| It was not long before Mamma knew all about it, for there was no motive 
\| for concealment, exeept the extreme youth of the parties. Everard said 
|| three years would soon pass away, which is very true, though he did not 
| think so. 
| I forgot, when I was describing Cora, to say she was even more deeply 
| tinged with romance than Everard himself. She lived entirely in an ideal 
| world. Her mind was her kingdom or her cottage—her ball-room or her 
| dungeon—as the imaginary drama shifted the unities. Everard’s reveries 
| had in them nothing defined. There was always a beautiful creature, just 
‘like Cora, but the inferior parts of faney’s sketch were usually rather dim. 
|| With his fairy mistress the case was different The first poem her Italian 
| master, the Marquis , had put into her hands, had been the Pastor 
|| Fido; and the ‘* Care beate selve” of Amaryllis had been ever since the 
favourite theme of her musings. And then the sweet little enchanting 
“Tsola Disabitata” of Metastasio, proved, just as young ladies like to have 
‘things proved—that people, nay, women alone, can live in a wilderness, 
| and even in a desert island; and oh! what a pretty variety of paradises 
she wove out of these slight materials. She was always herself the hap- 
py tenant of a cottage; so happy in herself that even Everard did not 
‘always find a place in the dream. She had her books, her need!e-work, 
and her music ; a harp of course, or a guitar at the very best; ever-smiling 
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perhaps a boat upon a deep-shaded lake ; anda fair hill-side with some pic- 
turesque sheep grazing upon it. 

“No sound of hammer or of saw was there.” 
no thought of dinner, no concern about “the wash,” no setting of barrels 
to catch rain-water—oh, dear! only think of comingto Michigan to realize 
such a dream as that ! 





Cuarrer III. 
Go follow the breeze tliat flies over the sea, 
Go fasten the rainbow’s dyes ; 
Go whistle the bird from yonder tree, 
Or catch on the wave the sparkles that rise: 
This to do thou shalt easier find, 
Than to know the thoughts of a womand’s mind. 

With a head full of such fantastic notions, it is hardly surprising that 
the distant prospect of an old-fashioned wedding—all the aunts and uncles 
and fifteenth cousins duly invited—a great evening party, and then a stiff 
setting-up for company—had not many charms for our heroine, and that 
Everard, almost equally romantic, and éperdument amoureuz, should have 
learned to think with his pretty wilfol cousin in this as in all other par- 
ticulars. 

He did not at all relish Cora’s living so much in these home-made 
worlds of hers. He sometimes questioned her pretty closely as to parti- 
culars, and, I regret to say, was often more jealous than he cared to own, 
of certain cavaliers who played conspicuous parts inCora’s dramas. She 
declared they all meant Everard, but he thought some of them but poor 
likenesses. 

He found her one day cryingher pretty eyes red, over one of Barry 
Cornwall’s Dramatic Scenes, sweet and touching enough for any body to 
cry over. It ranthus:— 


‘There still and cold the dark-eyed Guido lay, 
His pale face upward to the careless day, 
That smiled as it was wont. 

And he was found 
His young limbs mangled on the rocky groand, 
And ’mid the weltering weeds and shallows cold 
His dark hair floated, as the phantom told ; 
And like the very dream, his glassy eye 
Spoke of gone mortality !—”’ 





And he took it quite hard of her to weep over a handsome boy, who was 
not a bit like him. Cora declared he was, and they made quite a pretty 
quarrel of it. 

It must come out at last—I have put it off as long as I decently could, 
and I am sorry to be obliged to tell it—but this silly young couple in their 
dreamy folly, concluded that since all the papas and mammas were quite 
willing they should marry, it could be no great harm if they took the how 
and the when into their own hands, and carved out for themselves a home 
in the wilderness, far from law-offices and evening parties, plum-cake and 
white satin. Accordingly, on pretence of dining with an aunt in town, the 


imprudent pair were irrevocably joined by a certain reverend gentleman, || 


who used to be very accommodating in that way and the very next even- 
ing set out clandestinely for , some hundreds of miles west of 
Albany. 

Cora left, all in due form, a note of apolozy on her dressing-table ; 
placed whatever money and valuables she possessed, in security about her 
person,—I believe she did not take any particular heroine for a model 
in these arrangements, but all;—and then prepared to leave her father’s 
house. 

Unfortunately nobody was watching. There was no possible excuse for 
jumping out of the window, but she waited till all were in bed, and then 
unlocked a door with much care, and let herself out. She felt a sort of 
pang as she looked back at the house, but the flurry of her spirits scarcely 
allowed her to be as sentimental as the occasion demanded. 

Everard, whose purse had just been rep!eni-hed by his father’s bountiful 
half-yearly allowance, joined her before she hi d reached the high-road. He 
was a shade less thoughtless than his volatile companion, who had been 
ever aspoiled child, and his heart felt portentously heavy ere they had lost 
sight of their happy homes. 





It was a beautiful moonlight night, somewhere near the middle of July, 


and a slight shower in the afternoon had_ rendered the walking delightful. 
Cora was enchanted: the hour, the scene, the excitement of her romance- 
ridden brain, conspired to raise her spirits to an extravagant pitch, and to 
make her forget all that ought to have deterred her from the mad step she 
was now taking. She only regretted that the whole journey could not be 
performed on foot ; and it was with some difficulty that Everard convinced 
her of the impracticability of this, her first and darling scheme. It was 
to have been what my friend Mrs. calls a ‘‘predestinarian tower.” To 
be indebted to wheels and boilers for transportation, detracted terribly from 
the romance of the thing; but she was comforted by the thought that it 
was only by travelling as rapidly as possible, that they could hope to elude 





the search which she doubted not would be immediately commenced, by | 


the astonished friends they had left behind. 

Cora coafessed herself a little weary when they reached the little 
Dutch tavern where they were to find the carriage which was to bear them 
to a landing on the river. By some mistake, the carriage had not yet ar- 
rived, and the hour which elapsed before it came, was one of feverish 
anxicty to both. A dreary unfurnished room, lighted by one forlorn little 
candle, was rather too much for Cora’s philosophy. She began to feel ter- 
ribly sleepy, and, if the truth must be told, wished herself safely in bed at 
home. 

But she wonld not have lisped such a thing for the world; and to Eve- 
rard’s repeated inquiry, ‘My dearest Cora, what has become of all your 
chirming spirits? Do you repent already t”—almost hoping she would 
say, yes,—she still replied, 

“No, indeed! Do you think [have so little resolution?” _ 

And she silenced the loud whispers of her better feelings, aided as they 
were by this temporary depression of spirits, by the consideration that it 


a small village, in the south-western part of New York. 


‘was now too late to recede; since, although sle had found it easy to 
| quit her father’s house unnoticed, to re-enter it in the same manner 
| would now be impossible, and to return in the morning was not to be 
thought of. 
| ‘The rapid motion of the carriage, and the refreshing air of approaching 
|| moruing, revived her flagging energies ; and they had not proceeded many 
j miles before her fancy had drawn for her one of its brightest pictures, 
land this soon after subsided into a most fantastically charming dream, 
Tn short, she fell asleep, and slept till day-break. At sunrise they found 
themselves at the “es and, in the course of half an hour, on board the 
steamer. 
The morning was express. No lovelier sunshine ever encouraged a 
naughty girl in her naughtiness. A cold rain would have sent her back 
! probably, wilted and humble enough, but this enchanting morning was but 
too propitious. Cora felt her little heart dilate with pleasure as the boat 
shot through the foaming waters, and the bugles awakened the mountain 
echoes. She kept her green silk veil drawn, until she had ascertained that 
all on board were strangers to her; and Everard, who could not adopt the 
|same means of masking his Apollo front, was much relieved at making the 
|, same discovery. 
\ A few hours brought them to Albany, and here Everard would gladly 
|| have remained a few days; but there was now an anxious restlessness in 
I Cora’s heart, which sought relief in rapid motion; and she entreated him 
| to proceed immediately. So he disposed of his watch—for who needs a 
time-piece in the woods, where there is nothing to do but watch the 
shadows all day '!—and. with much reluctance, of a ring of Cora’s; a 
rich diamond, a splendid birth-day gift from the grandmother who had 
|}done Cora the favour to spoil her by every possible indulgence. The 
| jeweller, who, fortunately for the headlong pair, proved very honest as 
| times go, agreed to receive these articles only in pledge, on being allow- 
| ed what he called moderate interest for one year, the time he engaged to 
| retain them. 
|| To our wise lovers the sum now in their possession seemed inexhaus- 
| 


tible. All difficulties seemed at an end, and they set out with all sails 
oy by this happy raising of the wind. ’Tis, after all, a humiliating truth 
|} that 


Lips, though blooming, must still be fed. 
|| To wander over the woody hills all the morning with—the poet or the 
| novelist whom the reader loves best; to watch the sailing clouds till the 
sultry noon is past, then linger by the shadowy lake till its bosom begins to 
purple with day’s dying tints, while it fills the soul with dreamy happi- 
| ness, only makes the unsympathizing body prodigiously hungry ; and then 
to go home, wondering what on earth we can have for dinner, strikes me as 
a specimen ef pungent bathos. But to return. 

Cora’s desire to perform certain parts of the westward journey on foot, 
|, Everard himself bearing the two small valises which now enveloped all 
their earthly havings ;—‘* some kinds of baseness are nobly undergone ;” 
—this wish had yielded to that feverish haste, that secret desire to fly from 
her own pursuing thoughts; to which I have before alluded. So they tra- 
velled like common people. 

At Utica, Everard purchased a few books; for Cora had not been able 
| to crowd into her travelling basket more than two mignon volumes of her 
| darling Metastasio ; and to live in a wilderness without books, was not to 
| be thought of. Roinson Crusoe would have been the most ratioual pure 

chase, but I dare say he did not buy that. Perhaps Atala, perhaps Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, perhaps——but these are only conjectures. For my 
own part, I should have recommended Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, the 
Frugal Housewife, the Whole Duty of Man, and the Almanac for 18—§ 
But, counselled only by their own fantasies, these sober friends were, f 
doubt, omitted, in favour of some novels and poetry-books, idle gear at 
hest. 

With this reinforcement of ‘the stuff that dreams are made of,” they 
proceeded : and, after some two or three days’ travel, found themselves in 

Here Cora was 
content to rest awhile; and Everard employed the time in sundry excur- 
sions for the purpose of reconnoitring the face of the country ; wishing to 
ascertain whether it was rocky, and glenny, and streamy enough to suit 

,, Cora, whose soul disdained any thing like a level or a clearing. 

Ere long he found a spot, so wild and mountainous and woody, as to be 
considered entirely impracticable by any common-sense settler; so that 1 
seemed just the very place for a forest-home for a pair who had set out to 
live on other people’s thoughts. Cora was so charmed with Everard’s 
description of it, and—whispered be it—so tired of living at the —— 
Hotel, that she would not hear of going first to look and judge for herselfy 
but insisted on removing at once, and finding a place to live in arter- 

| wards. 





Cuarter IV. 
Love conceives 
No paradise but such as Eden was, 
With two hearts beating in it. 
WILLIs.—Bianca Visconti, Act1.Se 1. 

On the confines of this highland solitude stood a comfortable-looking 
farm-house, with only the usual complement of sheds and barns; but, on 
approaching near enough to peep within its belt of maples and elms, a 
splendid sign was revealed to the delighted eye of the weary traveller, 
| promising ‘* good entertainment for man and beast, Thus invited, Everard 
and Cora sought admission, and were received with avery civil nod from 
the portly host, who sat smoking his pipe by the window, “ thinking of no 
thing atall;” at least sosaid his face, while his great dog lay just outside- 

ready to bark at customers. 4 
The cognomen of this worthy transplanted Yankee,—the landlord, not 
the dog,—was, as the sign assured the world, Bildad Gridley; and the 
very tall, one-eyed *“‘ottomy” who sat knitting by the other window, was 
| addressed by him as “ Miss Dart.” Mr. Gridley, a widower, in the decline 
|of life, and “ Miss Dart,” a poor widow, who, in return for a comfortable 
| home, assisted his daughter Arethusa todo “the chores.”” There was yet 
another member of the family, Mr. Gridley’s son Ahasuerus, but he had 
uot appeared Miss Arethusa was a strapping damsel, in a ‘ two-blues” 
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—_—— 
calico, and a buff gingham cape, with a towering horn comb stuck on the 
very pinnacle of her head, and a string of gold beads encircling her ample 
neck. 

The arrival of our city travellers, at this secluded public, produced at | 
first quite a sensation. Few passengers, save the weary pedlar, or the | 
spruce retailer of books, clocks, or nutmegs, found their way to these pe- | 
netralia of Nature. Now and then, indeed, some wandering sportsman, | 


or some college student picturesquing during his fall vacation, or perhaps | 


a party of surveyors, rested for the night at the Moon and Seven Stars; | 


but usually, although those much bedaubed luminaries had given place to 


| 
“an exact likeness,” as said Mr. Gridley, ‘of Giner’l Lay-Fyette,” with | 
| 


his name, as was most meet, in yellow letters below the portrait, the 


| 


house was as silent as if it had not borne the ambitious title of an inn, 
and the farming business went on with scarcely an occasional interruption. 
But now the aspect of things was materially changed. Everard had 


oe od 


'a clearin’ there, but it’s so plagu ly lumb=r'd up with stuxs, and so kind 0’ 


|slantin’ besides, that we thought it would never play for ploughin’. So 

Hazzy has gone to work up no-th | ere, and gets along like smoke.” 
“Would you be willing to s+ll a smill place there?” inquired Everard, 

| who felt inexpressibly sheepis wl.en he set about buying this “ stunny ” 

spot. 

' Mr. Gridley stared at him in unfeigned astonishment. 

| After a moment’s pause, he answered, after the manner of his nation, by 

| asking, 

| “Why, do you know any body that wants to buy ?” 


“T have some thoughts of settling here myself,” said his guest. 

Another stare, and the landlord fell to smoking with all his might, look- 
ing withal, full of meditation. 

At length—* You settle here!” he said ; ‘‘ what for, in all nature !” 

‘T've taken a fancy to the place,” said Everard ; ‘and if you choose to 





signified his desire to remain in so beautiful a spot for a week or two at || sell, I may perhaps be a purchaser.” 


least, provided Mr. Gridley could board—himself “ and—and—this lady,” 
he added, for he could not call Cora his wife, though he tried. 

The landlord, with a scrutinizing glance at poor Cora, said he rather 
guessed he could accommodate them for a spell; and then went to con- 
sult the other powers. Our “ happy pair,’’ each tormented by an undefined 
sense of anxiety and conscious wrong, which neither was willing to ac- 
knowledge to the other, awaited the return of honest Bildad with a trem- 
blement de ceur, which they in vain endeavoured to overcome. At length 
his jolly visage reappeared, and they were much relicved to hear him say 
in a more decided tone than before, “ Well, sir! I guess we can ’commo- 
date ye.” 

And here, how I might moralize upon the humbling effects of being 
naughty, which could make these proud young citizens, who had felt so 
wondrously well-satisfied with their own dignity and consequence only a 
week before, now await, with fearful apprehension, the fiat of a plain old 
farmer, who, after all, was only to ‘nat and lodge them. The old gentle- 
man had such a fatherly look, that both Everard and Cora thought of their 
Own papas; and now began to reflect that may be these papas might not 
after all see the joke in its true light. But neither of them said such a 
word, and soT shall pass the occasion in silence. 

They were shown to a small white-washed room on the second floor. pos- 
sessing one window, guiltless of the paint brush, now supported by means 
of that curious notched fixture called a button, so different from the article 
to which the title of right belongs. A bed adorned with a covering on 
which the taste of the weaver had expatiated, in the production of innu- 
merable squares and oblongs of blue and white ; a verv diminutive and ex- 
ceedingly rickety table stained red; a looking-glass of some cight inches 
breadth, framed in a strip of gorgeous mahogany, and showing to the 
charmed gazer a visage curiously elongated cross-wise, with two nonde- 
script chairs, and an old hair trunk, bearing the initials “ B. G.” described 
in brass nails on its arched top, constituted the furniture of the apart- 
ment. 

Cora busied herself in arranging things as well as she could, Mr. Grid- 
ley called her “quite a handy young woman, considering she hadn't been 
brought up to nothing ;” and while this employment lasted, she managed 
t> maintain a tolerable degree of cheerfulness; but when all was done, and 
# ie paused to look around her, such a tile of feelings rushed upon her, that 
her pride at length gave way, and sitting down on the old trunk, she buried 
her face inher lap, and burst into a passion of ‘ears. 

Everard tried to comfort her as well as he could, but his own heart was 
overcharged ; and after a few ineffectual efforts, he threw himself on the 
floor at her side, and wept almost as heartily as she did. As soon as his 
feelings were relieved by this overflowing of nature, he felt heartily 
ashamed of himself, and lifting Cora to the window, insisted that she 
should look out upon the glorious prospect which it commanded. She 
struggled to retain her low seat, that she might indulge to the uttermost 
this paroxysm of remorse and misgiving; but he pursued his advantage, 
and held her before the window till the fresh breeze had changed the cur- 
rent of her sad thoughts, and thrown her rich curls into a most becoming 
confusion ; and then, reaching the eight inch mirror, held it suddenly be- 
fore her still streaming eyes. And now, like true boy and girl, they were 
both seized with uncontrollable laughter, and sat down and enjoyed it to 
tie uttermost. 

‘“How foolish we look,” said Cora at length. ‘Oh, Everard! if 
mamma—” but at that word her pretty eyes began to fill again, and Eve- 
rard declared she should not say another word. 

“ Let us take a walk,” said he, “one of your long rambling walks. You 
know we have yet to find a spot lovely enough for you to live in.” And 
the volatile girl was all gaiety in a moment. 

They were on their return after a very long ramble, when they came toa 
dell deep enough to make one think of listening to the talkers in Captain 
Symmes’ world; and this Cora declared to be the very home of her 
dreams. This and none other should be her “ forest sanctuary ;’—Qu. 
What was she flying from!—here should the cottage stand, under whose 
lowly roof was to be realized, all of bliss that poet ever painted. 

“Mighty shades, 
Weaving their gorgeous tracery over head, 
With the light melting through their high arcades, 
As through a pillar’d cloister’s.”’ 


Oh? it was too delicious! and all the good thoughts took flight again. 





Cuaprer V. 
Gon. Here is every thing advantageous to life. 
Ant. True, save means to live. Tempest. 
That evening after tea, Everard began his negociations with Mr. Grid- 
ley, for the purchase of the much admired glen. 
“Glen!” said honest Bildad, who sat as usual, pipe in mouth, by the 
front window. 
Everard explained. 
«“ Why, Lord bless eh yes, I own two hundred and seventy-odd acres 





|| ‘ Well!” said the landlord, laying his pipe on the window sill ; “ if this 


| aint the queerest—But I'll tell ye what, Mr. ———— I never can think o’ 
your name ; if you really want this place, why, I‘II—” but here he stopt 
| a, He fixed his eyes on Everard, as if he would look through his mor- 
tal coil. 

“‘ There’s one thing,” proceeded he again, ‘“‘ may I jist be so sa’acy as 
to ask you—I don’t know as you'd think it a very civil question ; but I 
don’t know as we can get on without it. Are you sure,” speaking very 
| deliberately —“ are you sure that you’re married to this young gal ?” 
‘Married !” said Everard, his fine eyes flashing lightning, while poor 
| Cora, completely humbled, felt ready to sink throuzh the floor. ‘* Mar- 
ried !” he repeated, in high indignation, which an instant’s pause served to 
calm. ‘I can assure you—I can assure you—” 

And he was flying after Cora, who had slipped out of the room, but the 
good man called him back. 

‘No ’casion, no ’casion! you say you sartinly are, and that’s enough ; 
| but ra’ly you and your wife both look so young, that we've been plaguily 
| puzzled what to make on’t.”” 

Everard, deeply mortified, reverted as speedily as possible to his desired 
purchase ; and after a few observations as tu the unprofitableness of the 
scheme, Mr. Gridley concluded, with an air of kindness, which soothed the 
feelings of his young auditor, ‘‘ You know your own business best, I dare 
say ; and if so be you are determined upon it, you may have it, and make 
use of it as long as you like; and I ’spose you won’t think o’ puttin’ up 
much of a house upon sich a place as that—when you are tired on’t, we'll 
settle the matter one way or t’other.”’ , 

Everard readily agreed to the proposition, for he knew himself the 
avowed heir of the rich bachelor uncle whose name he bore, and he was 
little concerned about the pecuniary part of his affairs. 

And there was a house to be built on a green hill-side in the deep woods 
—and this grande opus fully absorbed our friends until it was completed. 
In taking possession of it, and in arranging the simple requisites which 
| formed its furniture, Cora found herself happier than she had been since she 
left home. It must be confessed that every day brought its inconvenien- 
ces ; one can’t at first snuff the candle well with the tongs. Here were 

neither papa’s side-boards nor inamma’s dressing-tables ; but there was the 
| charm of housekeeping, and every young wife knows what a charm that is, 
| for a year or two at least ; and tken pride whispered, that whenever papa 
| did find them out, he would acknowledge how very well they had managed 
| to be happy in their own way. 

After all, it must be confessed, that the fairy-footed Cora nourished in 
| some unexplored nook of her warm little heart, a fund of something which 
| she dignified by the names of resolution, firmness, perseverance, &c., but 
| which ill-natured and severe people might perhaps have been disposed to 
| call obstinacy, or self will. But she was a spoiled child, and her boy-hus- 
‘band the most indulgent of human beings, so we must excuse her if she 
was a little naughty as well as very romantic. ‘The world’s harshness 
soon cures romance, as well as some other things that we set out with ; 
but Cora had as yet made no acquaintance with the world, that most severe 
of all teachers. 

But no word yet of inquiries from home. No advertisements, no re- 
wards, no “afflicted parents.” This was rather mortifying. At length 
Everard ventured to propose writing to his uncle, and though Cora pre- 
tended to be quite indifferent, she was right glad to have an excuse for 
opening a communication with home. But no answer came. The cold 
winds of autumn turned the maple leaves yellow, then scarlet, then brown, 
and no letter! The whole face of the earth presented to the appalled eye 
of the city-bred beauty, but one expanse of mud—deep, tenacious, hopeless 
mud. No walks either by day or evening ; books all read and re-read : no 
sewing, for small change of dress suffices in the woods ; no company but 
squire Bildad or Mrs. Dart. (The squire’s “ gal” was teaching school for 
the winter, and the interesting Hazzy thought Everard ‘a queer stick to 
set all day in the house a readin,” and did not much affect his society.) 

Deep winter, and no word from New York. 

Everard now wrote to his father, the most indulgent of fathers ; bu 
though he often saw the name of the well-known firm in a stray newspaper, 
no notice whatever was taken of his missives. This was a turn of afhaite 
for which he was entirely unprepared. Cora tossed her pretty head, and 
| then cried, and said she did not care, and cried again. But now a new in- 
terest arese. The prospect of becoming a mother awakened at once the 
| most intense delight and a terror amounting almost to agony ; and Cora at 
length wrote to her mother. 
| Spring came, and with the flowers a little daughter ; and Cora found in 
the one-eyed, odd-looking widow, the kindest and most motherly of nurses, 

while Mr. Gridley and his family, kindly interested in their inexperienced 
neighbours, were not lacking in aid of any sort. So Cora made out much 
better than she deserved. i 

When she was able to venture out, the good sguire came with his wag- 
gon to fetch her to spend the day by way of change ; and Cora most 
thankfully accepted this and other kindnesses of her rustic friends. A short 
residence in the woods modifies most surprisingly one’s views on certain 























jist round there ; and that ’ere gulf is part on’t. Ahasucrus begin to make 





points, 
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Some travellers emigrating to far Michigan had been resting at Mr. | 
Gridley’s when Cora spent her day there, and it was to this unlucky en-, 
counter that we must ascribe the sickening of Cora’s darling, who was after | 
some days attacked with an alarming eruption. Mrs. Dart declared it the | 
sinall-pox, and having unfortunately less judgment than kindness, she cur- | 
tained its little bed from every breath of air, and fed it with herb-teas and | 
other rustic stimulants, till the poor little thing seemed like to stifle ; and | 
just at this juncture Everard was taken ill, with the same symptoms. | 

Cora bore up wonderfully for a few days, but the baby grew worse, and 
Everard no better. 
as much of an old woman as Mrs. Dart. 

The dear baby’s strength was evidently diminishing ; the spots on its 
little cheeks assumed a livid appearance. Mrs. Dart’s pale face grew | 
paler, and Cora awaited with an agony which might be read in her wild | 
and vacant eye, the destruction of her hopes. 
undutiful conduct towards her parents was at her heart, weighing it down 
like a mill-stone. Everard, who might have assisted and comforted her, 
was stretched helpless, and at times slightly delirious. 

“I fear the baby is going,” said the kind widow with trembling lips. 

The wretched mother cast one look at its altered countenance, and with 
a wild cry sunk senseless on the floor. Her punishment was fulilled. 








Cuarrter VI. 


On the breast 
That rock’d her childhood, sinking in soft rest ;— 


Sweet mother—gentlest motiier! can it be? Mrs. HEeMANs. 


She became conscious of resting on a soft bosom—her hands were gently 
chafed, and a whispering voice whose thrilling sounds aroused her very 
soul, recalled her to a sense of her situation. She looked first at her in- 
fant’s little bed. It was empty. 

“My baby! my baby!” she shricked in agony. 

Her mother, her own dear mother, laid it on her bosom without a word, 
~~ she saw that it breathed in a soft sleep, and tears relieved her bursting 

eart. 

“*O mother, mother, can you forgive ?” was all that she could say, and 
it wes enough. Her father too was there, and he took her in his arms, and 
weeping blest her and forgive all. 

The crisis or turn of the disease, had been so severe as to assume the 
aspect of approaching dissolution, and from that hour the precious baby 
(the wilderness is the place to love children) began to amend, and the 
young papa with it. And then came such long talks about the past, the 
present, and the future—such minute explanations of all feelings and 
plans. Everard and Cora seemed to live a whole year extra in these few 
weeks which succeeded the time of this sore trial. And Cora was a new 
creature, a rational being, a mother, a matron, full of sorrow for the past, 
and of sage plans for the future. 

The silent disregard of the letters had been systematic. The flying pair 
had been recognized by some person on their journey westward ; and the 
parents, indulgent as they were, felt that some atonement was due for this 
cruel disregard of their feelings, and forgetfulness of the common obliga- 
tions. When months passed on without any evidence of repentance, they 
feit still more deeply hurt, as well as seriously anxious; and though Eve- 
rard’s letters telieved in some measure their solicitude for the welfare of 
their undutiful children, it was not until Cora wrote to her mother that the 
visit was resolved on which proved so opportune and so delightful. 

And there was more to be told. Fortune had become weary of smiling 
on the long-established house of Hastings and Mansfield, and heavy losses 
had much impaired the worldly means of these worthy people. The sum- 
mer-palaces on the Hudson were about to pass into other hands, and great 
changes were to be made in many particulars. And Everard must get his 
own living. This was a thing which Cora at least had never included in 
her plans. 

After much consultation it was conceded on all hands that it would be 
rather awkward returning to Mr. J.’s office after this little excursion. A 
frolic is a frolic to be sure, but people don’t always take the view we wish 
them to take of our vagaries. Mr. Mansfield proposed his Michigan lands. 

And Everard and his subdued and humbled but happy Cora, confessed 
that they had imbibed a taste for the wilderness, an unfashionable liking for 
early rising and deshabille ; a yearning, common to those who have lived 
in the free woods, 

To forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
Visionary still! says the reader. Perhaps so, but to Michigan they came, 
and with a fine, large, fertile tract, managed by a practical farmer and his 
family, they find it possible to exist, and are, I had almost said, the happi- 
est people of my acquaintance. 


JOURNAL OF THE PERSIAN PRINCES. 
[Second Notice ; conclusion.] 

We have great pleasure in returning to our task of illustrating the con- 
ceptions of England formed by the royal Persian visiters. The mixture of 
wisdom and simplicity, of just information and misconception, is both in- 
structive and amusing; and affords a lesson of caution when we read 
travels in Persia or other strange lands, by European authors. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Between England and Ireland is a channel fifteen miles broad. * 
Being near the north pole, England has a very cold climate ; so irregular 





* * * 


Medical aid was sought, but the doctor proved quite | 


The recollection of her own |) 


= 


——— — — —————— 


| Their population is 27,000,000, which is equal to fifty-four kerrors of Per- 
sia. The revenue to government, the whole of which is spent, is 60,000,- 
000, or 120 kerrors of ours. But when government goes to war, they 
_raise much more money. This took place during the war with Buonaparte, 
| when the people gave the wonderful sum of 840,000,000, which was spent 
| during the said war ! 
| pUCROW. 
| Ducrow and his horses, at Astley’s Amphitheatre, were, like the Italian 
| Opera, highly appreciated. 








| On Thursday the 24th, four hours before sunset, we visited a large edi- 
| fice, which we may call the opera of the horse. It is the same in form as 
| the opera house or theatre, and in the same manner it contains boxes and 
| seats for the spectators. There were on this day about 50,000 ladies, with 
| charming faces like the moon, and the ray of thetr beauty gave a most pow- 
erful splendor to the place. ‘The principal parts in this theatre are perform- 
ed by horses, including other wonderful exercises. In the first part, an 
Asiatic emperor in eastern splendor came out upon the stage, where a fire 
was lighted up, the light of which made the whole place look as red as 
crimson. In the same theatre there were many elevated places, like high 
bridges, on which they performed on horseback. The horses ran up and 
down exactly like cats. Some little boys of seven years of age and under 
clad in different coloured dresses, played by turning their bodies as if they 
had no bones at all. They formed, by joining their bodies in different 
ways, any figure they liked. For instance, they wished to form an elephant; 
One of them represented the proboscis, another the head, one the neck, 
and others the feet. Thus they form an elephant, exactly like the original, 
so wonderfully, that one could scarcely distinguish it from a real one.— 
Likewise, with their bodies they form the resemblance of any other animal 
About 100 men were arranged in this manner--one stood above the other 
that is, the feet of one on the head of another, till all were arranged, and 
then they danced in that position. Jn truth, it was a very wonderful, sur- 
prising performance. The most astonishing part of this exhibition was a 
ring of woud, which was held by a man, ten yards distance, around which 
were fixed some spears. Some persons, while playing on the rope, passed 
most wonderfully through the ring, without being hurt. Afterwards some 
beautiful young fe nale | erformers, with angelic faces, dressed expensively 
with jewels, came out. They played in different ways, and with their 
beauty and exercises exceedingly delighted and astonished all of us. After 
the rope performance was over, then the play was carried to the lower part 
of the house, that is, the ground, which is a round place of soft earth.— 
First a young boy, ten years old, rode on two horses, which stood at the 
distance of a yard from each other. He took the bridles of both in his 
hand, and placing one foot on erch horse’s back, ard lashing them with his 
whip, they went with extreme rapidity. The horses ran so swiftly, that 
their feet did not appear to touch the ground. It is said, that they go the 
distance of an hour ina minute. In fact, the performance of this boy on 
the horse’s back, in such a narrow place, was so quick and wonderful that 
we lost our senses. Afterwards a young female appeared, of beautiful 
complexion, brilliant as Venus. She, also, in the same manner, rode on 
the horse, but in a more wonderful way. She actually danced on the hor- 
ses, and made these large, powerful animals themselves dance. Sometimes 
this young lady, with a stick in her hand, gave a sign to the horse, which 
he understood as well as a human being, and fell down as if dead ; again 
she gave another sign, which made him rise up and dance. In fact, 
nothing was wanted to this horse but speech. After this young lady had 
finished her wonders, then other performances were introduced. I would 
only add, that what we saw done here was as if by magic—indeed, you 
may call it a complete necromancy. Afterwards the master of this estab- 
lishment himself came out, and performed so’ wonderfully on horseback, 
that he might be called the first horseman in the world. This man, stand- 
ing on a large and very powerful horse, exhibited such distinguishing 
powers of horsemanship, that what I have already mentioned is nothing in 
comparison of it. While the horse was at full speed, he filled his pipe, 
struck a light, and began smoking. He also took a pen and ink in his hand, 
and while at full gallop wrote letters. Likewise he loaded his gun and 
fired. Again, two men stood and held a circular screen of paper in his 
way, ten yards above him, through which he jumped, though the horse was 
at full speed, and alighted on his back. In fine, what was exhibited here 
was miraculous. 








CUTLERY AND A CUTLER’S SHop. 

Here we saw many curious and strange instruments, such as we had not 
before seen, for dentists, oculists, surgeons and doctors. It never entered 
into our minds that there were so many and such various instruments as 
we here observed, there being upeards of two million knives of different 
descriptions. Surgery and Medicine —Some of them were for anatomical 
purposes, to remove any part of the bones with perfeet facility. These in- 
struments are so ingeniously constructed, ard adapted to their purposes, as 
to enable a child to practise in the medical science. Indeed, those of the 
medical profession in this country appear to have no difficulty in curing any 


} disease ; so that, whatever to our Persian doctors appears as incurable, to 


them presents no insurmountable difficulty. 





Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition was another marvel, and the occasion of 
a pretty hoaz. Wali and Taymoor having seen it without their brother, 
resolved to play him a trick, and it is thus described :— 

About sunset we entered the carriage for the royal palace, on a visit to 


the queen. We arrived at the door of the house, supposing this to be the 
palace. I desired Fraser Saheb to enter , ey and to aides our arriival, 





is the weather, that in four hours you may experience the four seasons of j 
the year. It is generally cloudy, and the four seasons have no separate 
ranks. Even in summer it is cloudy and rainy. Owing to the constant 
rains in all seasons, the whole country is green as a garden of emerald col- 
ours. Thus all the quadrupeds here enjoy the green which they eat all the 
year long. Sometimes it happens that for a month or forty days they do 
not see the sun, and the air becomes damp. * * * Most of the pub- 


and to obtain permission for us to enter. Fraser Saheb went in, and came 
out, saying that the king has honoured this place with his presence, and 
that all the royal family are present, as well as the vizirs and nobles of 
state, all in full uniform, in the presence of his majesty, who is holding a 
levee. I then entered the palace, and found it a splendid hall. The king 
was sitting on the imperial throne, with the crown on his head, and cled 
ina splendid royal robe of jewels. In the same manner the queen was 





lic affairs are decided at night. These islands are 3000 miles round.— 


seated, in her most magnificent robe of precious stones, All the members 
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of the royal family were in their ful! mniform, making a circle round the 
king. Dukes, princes, vizirs, and nobles, all standing before him. The 
royal hall was beautifully lighted up with magnificent chandelicrs. When 
I beheld all this splendour, [ said wi hin myself, ‘I ought to approach the 
king just as] should my sovereign, the Padishah of Persia, and offer him 
the same dutiful obedience.” Thus J approached nearer to the king, bow- 
ing down my head, after our custom, and my brothers stood behind me. 
The king, much to my surprise, did not appear to acknowledge my pre- 
sence. I then asked Fraser Saheb why the king was uncivil. He said, 
“T do not know. Perhaps,” said he, *‘ the reason is, that it was not the 
king, but the queen, who invited you, so that the king has nothing to say 
to you ; let us goto the queen.” I was exceedingly vexed and ashamed at 
what took place, bowed my head tothe ground, and followed Fraser Saheb 
to the queen. Here I observed a throne of marble, inlaid with precious 
stones and valuable jewels. On this splendid and magnificent throne was 
seated a young lady, with a face like the moon, dressed in royal robes, 
worth more than the revenues of Europe. A precious crown was on her 
head, and she was surrounded by a company of ladies with angelic faces, 
whose splendour was like the sun at mid-day, all seated upon chairs of 
gold. I drew near, oflering the due respects ; all were silent, and nobody 
replied to my salutation. This was quite the reverse of what I met with 
at other parties. I began to be quite vexed with Fraser Salieb, and said 
to him, “Fraser Saheb! this gives me to understand that the queen did 
not invite me to come, and that she did not wish to see me. It is all 
through your fault and intermeddling that I have to bear this shame.” 
One of the ministers, dressed most magnificently, without a hat on his 
head, was standing before the queen. 1 went near this minister, and de- 
sired Fraser Saheb to tell him this, that although the queen did not invite 
us, yet we were already in her palace, and it would be only politeness in 
her to treat us as her guests. Fraser Saheb interpreted to him what I 
said, but I observed that this man did not give any answer, neither uttered 
aword. Praise be to God! what a curious circumstance! I then took 
his hand, saving, “* Why do not you give an answer to my question !” 
When I shook his hand, he fell down. I then observed that he was dead, 
and I was astonished to find that all of them also were dead persons. 
Now my brothers and Fraser Saheb laughed loudly, and said, ‘‘ These 
people are not dead, but all of them are artificial figures of white wax.” 
Verily no one would ever have thought that they were manufactured by men. 
This establishment belongs to a rich nobleman, who inherited it from his 
father; and it brings him daily an income of a hundred tomans. Many 
people from all parts of the world come to visit this wonderful place. In 
short, I was not satisfied till I had examined all of them; and I was per- 
fectly astonished to find that there was not the least difference between 
the imitation and the imitated. So wonderful are the arts of the Franks. 





WOOLWICH. 

At the Review.—The dexterous artillerymen loaded and fired their 
cannons quicker than lightning and swifter than the wind. They 
fired many thousand balls a minute, and the ears of the heavens became 
deaf fromthe sound of the firing, and not a single ball missed its mark. 

* * * So many cannons they fired that our ears became 


quite deaf. Afterwards they began throwing bomb-shells. ‘This most | 


wonderful exhibition I cannot describe, and our pen is astonished, and can- 
not write an explanation of these miracles. Then we suggested that it 
was enough. The balls and powder which were fired to-day might have 
cost 7000 tomans. Afterwards they invited us to see the stores of amu- 
nition, and implements of war. We were couducted to a large plain 
where there were many very large edifices, any one of which must have 
cost millions of money: they are so large that each is a quarter of a para- 
sang in circumference. Every one of these edifices contains about 5000 men 


employed in the manufacture of cannon, which look fine and bright like , 


glass. ‘They complete daily twenty-five of them!! 





BEDLAM. 

We went out of town, and came toa large castle about two miles incir- 
cumference, situated on the bank of the river. All iis doors and windows 
are made of iron. We came to the large gate of entrance, which was 
shut. When the captain of the castle came, and was told that we were 
the Persian princes, he opened the gate, and we entered the place. It is 
four stories high, and contains innumerable rooms. There are too depart- 
ments; the upper one for the women and girls, each of whom has a maid- 
servant ; the lower one for the males, each of whom has likewise a male- 
servant. We were first conducted to the upper department, containing 
many clean, pleasant rooms, which have delightful views of the gardens 
around. Every room has a fine bedstead, and is elegantly furnished. 
Every thing desirable and necessary, and in perfect order. This delight- 
ful place, with such accommodations, gives any person an inclination to 
become insane. , * ¢ While we were walking about these 


ag a fine neat-looking girl came to us, and asked us who we were. | 


ve replied, ‘The Persian princes.” ‘Ts it true?’ said she. ‘ Yes,” 
we answered. Then she said, ‘‘I shall always be able to tell hereafter, a 
Persian by the dress, snch as you wear.”” We were informed that this 
young woman was a celebrated poetess. Afterwards she asked us, ‘ Are 
you going to stay here, or will you go away?” We replied, “ We are 


not insane, of course we shall go back.” She said, “ Many foreigners | 


come to visit this place and go back, but they come here in fine weather ; 
but as you have come so great a distance on such astormy day for such a 
useless object, I believe you are also belonging to our company, and it will 
be necessary that you should join us for a few days till you becone sane.” 
Her words made us all laugh till we fainted away. Afterwards she took 
my land, and invited us to her room. We entered her apartment, where 
she shewed us some of her needle-work, and repeated some verses of her 
own poetry. She then said to us, ‘ Notwithstanding you are royal sons 
and 1 am the daughter of a peasant, nevertheless, I wonld not part with 
my house for vour palace, neither would I exchange my insanity for your 
sanity.” She conversed on other things which had nothing todo with her 
madness. We were told that sometimes she does very strange things. 


said. “Have you that Divine grace that Ihave?” We replied, “ Yes.” 

Then many tears came to her eyes, and she asked us to leave her apart- 

ment, saying, ‘I am not inclined to converse with you any more, leave 

my room.”” When we went out, she shut the door after us. 
INDUSTRIOUS FLEAS. 

From the National Gallery, with the pictures in which they were much 
pleased, they went, as they inform us,— 

To the house of a person whose business is to take care of fleas, and 
tame them. ‘The relation of what we saw of these fleas at this place, how 
they are tamed, and taught to act most wonderfully, will undoubtedly be 
taken only for a lie. No one could ever believe that these little insects 
could be instructed in such a manner. However, whether it be believed 
or not, we will write down what we saw of them for our own gratification. 
These fleas are kept in a damp place, where they grow. They are placed 
in a glass case, which magnifies them exceedingly. There are some 
opartments in this box where they are quartered. They are broken to 
draw carriages, just as our horses are taught to draw carriages of cannon. 
Whatever details we may give of these fleas will appear incredible ; how- 
ever, we are determined to mention what we observed. Four of these 
fleas drew a carriage of ten drachms weight, in harness, and turned exactly 
like horses. ‘Two others stood for coachmen, with a whip of hair to drive 
the rest. On one side of their box there is a vessel full of water, on 
which there is a little thing in the form of a ship, with sails, and an anchor 
in the water, just like a vessel inharbour. About ten ortwelve fleas drew 
the anchor up, others went up the masts and spread the sails, their chief 
or captain taking the helm; and thus this ship of fleas actually sailed on 
the water. In another place we observed a wheel anda rope in perfect 
order. Inthe box there was a little musical instrument, on which the fleas 
played ; other fleas played on the rope, and some danced. We observed 
also a large flea, which was a soothsayer, telling fortunes and future events 
This was done as follows :— 

| A plate is figured in lines of different colours, like an astrolabe. Some 
of these indicate good, and others bad fortunes. There is fixed to it a 
kind of pointer, attached by a chain to the neck of the flea. The person 
who wishes to have his fortune told puts his question. The fleas will then 
walk about, and the pointer will move. Whenever it stops, it will inform 
him whether he has a good or bad fortune. These fleas are fed on human 
blood twice a-day, once early in the morning, and again in the evening. 
Those that are educated, that is, such as become tame, are well fed, and 
those that are not tamed, are allowed but little till they become learned ; 
and then they are sold, and purchased. The master of these fleas has one 
which he has kept for two years ; he would not take a horse for it. In fine, 
we think we had better stop, as what we saw of the curious and most 
wonderful acts performed by these fleas would require much time to de- 
scribe. 





PICTURES OF THE FRENCH DRAWN BY 
THEMSELVES. 
| This is a translation of a deservedly popular work, now publishing in 
Paris, on the plan of the “Heads of the People,” the most humourous 
periodical of London, and which no doubt suggested the idea of a similar 
work to their lively neighbours. It is embellished with plates—humour- 
ous in design, but by no means equal in point of execution to those which 
illustrate its spirited prototype. We extract from the first two specimens 
of the style of this very amusing publication :— 
THE VIRTUOSO. 
|| Thus shut up, thus apostrophising, and thus disporting with his beauti- 
| ful porcelain, M. de Menussard is tue happiest of men. He falls upon 
| his knees before it—he adores it—he loves it with the utmost tenderness ; 
and, more enthusiastic, more poetic than Pygmalion, he does not wish to 
animate his Galatea. He does not discover a fault about her: to animate 
would be to despoil her—to deprive her of some charm! His Galatea 
will never grow old ; women painted on cups will be for ever young; the 
nosegays on the vases and plates will remain eternally fresh and verdant : 
nothing of all that wil! experience the snows of age; the future will be 
even as the present. When Pygmalion, blinded by hs enthusiasm, im- 
plored the gods to invest with life the worshipped object of his love, he 
created for it, at the same time, age, wrinkles, hoary locks and death! 
_ M. de Menussard’s joy exists in the insensibilitv of his mistress,—in the 
materiality of his idealisation. He creates for her all the graces which he 
wishes to recognize about her; he testifies for her an impassioned love, 
which he also fills up with sacrifices; he casts down, as a befitting holo- 
caust to his soft clay, ‘irst, (it is scarcely necessary to name the primal 
offerings) the hard clay, its sister, and the Queen's porcelain, its cousin; 
and then foliow the old Japanese, the o!d Chinese, and the old Saxe speci- 
mens, even to the admirable earthenware of Bernard de Palissy, the Italian 
workmanship of Faenza, with their rich paintings and their decoration 
afer Raphael,—yes, even to the Delf-ware bas-reliefs of Lucas della 
Robbia. 

He only knows one thing—only loves, adores, cherishes one object— 
and that is the soft clay cf Sevres. The rest of the world may fall in, 
crumble, and he would net pay attention to the ruins. He never reads a 
newspaper; he is not an elector; does not belong to the Nationai Guard, 
nor to anything of that kind ; he is the admirer of the scft clay of Sevres. 
This passion for collecting curiosities—this mania—this ‘dolatry of the soft 
clay of Sevres—have exiled, as it were, M. de Menuss.urd from the rest of 
the human species, from his fellow-creatures, and from all mundane senti- 
ments: they have rendered him selfish, stern, and inflexi! 'e in his resolu- 
tions, and miserly in everything, save the purchase of the soft clay of 
Sevres. Heentertains no compasion for the poor ; :ecital of a great 
misfortune extracts not atear from hiseye. He would sce a wiole quar- 
‘ter of the town burning before he would stir an inch from his own door, or 


Afterwards she asked us, “Do youfear God as I dot” “Of course,” we |‘ suffer himself to experience the slightest emotion at the catastrophe ; but 
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if one of his cups, one of his plates, or one of his vases were to break, his 
lashes would be bathed in tears; groans and complaints would escape 
from his besom; he would find in his heart a mine of poetic treasure to 
deplore the loss of his cup, his plate, or his vase ; and he would be lost in 
astonishment were the rest of the world to remain insensible to his anguish. 
He would be capable of killing the man that should break the smallest 
particle of his possessions in soft clay. In fine, he would traverse con- 
flagratiens, purgateries, and the regions of the damned, to save the small- 
est saucer of soft clay that might be in danger of destruction; and he 
would not put his feet into water to save a drowning child! Love isa | 
passion which renaers ferocious those who experience it. M. de Menus- | 
sard, with his black silk skull-cap, his greasy hat, his shabby coat, his up- 
right and tarnished hair, his beard but indifferently cared for, his hands 
chilled by perpetual contact with earthenware, and his worn-out shoes, is, | 
perhaps of all lovers and admirers of this age, the most fervent, the most | 
sincere, the mest true, the most enthusiastic, and, on that account, the 
most excusable in his selfishness and ferocity. 

By the side of M. de Menussard may invariably be encountered, at the 
Auction Mart, on the Place de la Bourse, a celebrated collector of auto- 


| 
| 


‘low tulips, in all their brilliancy and splendour of full bloom, would say, 
“These are the only samples of white tulips we keep; they were given 
to me by my friend Walter, and I prize them highly for his sake.” And 
‘when, ten minutes afterwards, he added, “I am at a loss to understand 
why horticulturists cultivate white tulips,” no wonder that M. Muller's 
| visitors agreed with him. 


DICKENS AND AINSWORTH. 
** Comparisons are odorous.” SHAKSPEARE. 
In despite of Dogberry’s assertion, we have selected from the two 
famous stories of these popular writers, now in progress of publication, 
two descriptions, highly characteristic of the style and tone of mind of their 
respective authors. 
THE MURDER OF SIR ROWLAND TRENCHARD BY JONATHAN WILD. 


As the signal was given, the Jew, who had been some time in expecta’ 
tion of it, darted swiftly and silently behind Sir Rowland, and flung acloth 
over his head, while Jonathan rushing upon him in fiont, strack him seve- 





graphs, who pessesses the writing of all famous personages; but within |ral quick and violent blows in the face with the bludgeon. The cloth was 
the last month, he has laboured under a mortal affliction—ten lines of | instantly dyed with crimson ; but, regardless of this, Jonathan continued 
Moliere’s own writing escaped him, and became the property of a cele- |his murderous assault. The struggles of the wounded man were dee- 


brated English amateur. He will not recover the shock; his days are | 
numbered ; he hears nothing—sees nothing, but walks about like a mise- 
rable wretch on whom some inveterate fatality jis heavily weighing. He 


} 
| 
| 
| 


perate—so desperate, that in his agony he overset the table, and, in the 


pee sree tore off the cloth, and disclosed a face horribly mutilated, and 


streaming with blood. So appalling was the sight, that even the mur- 


considers himself asa dishonoured individual ; his collection of autographs H derers—familiar as they were with scenes of slaugliter,—looked aghast 


was once reputed to be the finest of all collections existing, and now it is 
only the second in rank. 

M. de Menussard shrugs up his shoulders when he sees the collector ef | 
autographs ; he even says that he is mad. 


THE TULIP-IST FACTIONS, Hy 

Horticulturists took it into their heads one fine day, that yellow tulips | 
were no longer beautiful, and were unworthy the admiration they had 
hitherto received ; that the only tulips worth looking at, or cultivating, 
were those with white grounds. Henceforth, yellow tulips were to be | 
banished, and their seeds scattered to the winds. Amateurs were not, 
however, undivided on the question. Letters, pamphlets, songs, and even 
thick quartos, were written on the subject. The yellow-tulip party were 
called obstinate, prejudiced, illiterate enemies to all improvement, and 





jat it. 


During this dreadful pause the wretched man felt for his sword. It hed 
been removed from the scabbard by the Jew. He uttered a deep groan, but 
joni nothing. 

“Despatch him!” reared Jonathan. 

Having no means of defence, Sir Rowland cleared the blood from his 
vision; and, turning to sce whether there was any means of escape, he 
descried the open door behind him leading to the Well Hole, and instantly 
darted through it. 

**AsT could wish!” cried Jonathan. “ Bring the light, Nab.” 

The Jew snatched up the link, and followed him. 

A struggle of the most terrific kind now ensued. . The wounded man had 
descended the bridge, and dashed himself against the door beyond it; 
but, finding it impossible to foree his way further, he turned to confront 


Jesuits; while the partisans of white tulips were pronounced to ve inno- | his assailants. Jonathan aimed a blow at him, which, if it had taken 
vators, democrats, and sans-culettes. Friends quarrelled, husbands and || effect, must have instantly terminated the strife; but, avoiding this, he 
wives separated, and families were disunited. As M. Muller was one \| sprang at the thieftaker, and grappled with him. Firmly built, as it was, 
evening playing at dominoes with one of his oldest friends, tulips chanced the bridge creaked in such a manner with their contending efforts, that 
to be mentioned. M. Muller was a yellow tulipist, while his friend sided || Abraham durst not venture beyond the door, where he stood, holding the 
with the reformed partisans of the white ones. The celebrated composer, light, a horrified spectator of the scene. The contest, however, though 
Mehul, himself a distinguished amateur, had just gone over to the white || desperate, was brief. Disengaging his right arm. Jonathan struck his vic- 
party. Being both well-bred men, M. Muller and his friend spoke with || tim a tremendous blow on the head with the bludgeon that fractured his 
the greatest moderation, and appeared to aveid, with extreme care, the skull; and, exerting all his strength, threw him over the rails, to which he 
most distant approach to a dispute. ‘clung with the tenacity of despair. 
‘“‘Nature,” said M. Muller, “as she has made nothing in vain, so has |) « Spare me !” he greaned, looking upwards. “Spare me !” 
she produced nothing out of place. There is some beauty in every one || Jonzthan, however, instead of answering him, searched for his knife, 
of her productions. Why should amateurs rigidly exclude from their gar- with the intention of severing his wrist; but not finding it, he had again 
dens certain flowers? There are, undoubtedly, some white tulips that I || recourse to the bludgeon, and began beating the hand fixed on the upper 
would admit into my collection, were my garden large enough.” ‘| rail, until, by smashing the fingers, he forced it to relinquish its hold. He 
“Talso,” replied his friend, not wishing to be behind in politeness and | :hen stamped upon the hand on the lower banister, until that also relaxed 
concessiens, ‘1 am ready toallow that the Erymanthe, all yellow as it is, | j;, gripe. 
is a very presentable flower.” l Sir Rowland then fell. 
“Ido not condemn the Unique de Delphes, white as it is,” said M. | 4 hollow plunge, echoed and re-echoed by the walls, marked his descent 
Muller. i} into the water. 
“But it is not very white,” observed the friend; ‘it keeps for three or «‘ Give me the link,” cried Jonathan. 
four days, the yellow tint that distinguishes it when the petals first open, Holding down the light, he perceived that the wounded man had risen 
and for this reason we do not esteem it much.” to the surface, and was trying to clamber up the slippery sides of the 
** Yet it is the ene of all your collection I should prefer.” ll well. 
The two friends were on these excellent terms when Madame Muller | “Shoot him! shoot him! Put him out of hish mishery,” cried the 
left them to make tea. It would be difficult to ascertain by what imper- | Jow. 
ceptible transactions the discussion warmed into a serious quarrel, until | « What’s the use of wasting a shot?” rejoined Jonathan, savagely: 
insults were exchanged. It is certain that when Madame Maller returned | « tJ ¢ can't get out.” 
to the room, the table was everturned, the dominoes scattered over the After making several ineffectual attempts te keep himself above water, 
carpet, while M. Muller and his friend, having seized each other by the | sir Rowland sunk, and his groans, which had become gradually fainter and 
hair, were engaged in a desperate struggle. It will be readily imagined | finter, were heard no more. 
with what feelings of shame the two antagonists were overwhelmed, after eo All’s over,” muttered Jonathan.—Jack Sheppard. 
their anger had a little cooled. On the morrow, M. Muller wrote the fol- 
lowing note to his friend :— | 
“Tama brute, really worse than a bear. Pray receive my apologies, | : . 
and for the sake of oor al friendship let us forget tile foolish Y diair. “My On a fine, mild autumn day, when all was tranquil and at peace, when 
ll the seft sweet air crept in at the open window of the quiet room, and not 


wife begs of you te come and dine with us to-day. There will be a fa- J re ( 
yourite dish of yours Your friend ' Mutter |!a sound was heard but the gentle rustling of the leaves, Nicholas sat in 
1 : . ts 


«“ P, S.—Will you oblige me, my dear friend, by putting aside for me a | his old place by the bedside, and knew that the time was nearly come. 
few of your beautiful white tulips? I have reserved for them one of my | 5° very still it was, that every now and then he bent down his ear to listen 


. , : : . 
ihe % . . ! alamed d the Agate | for the breathing of him who lay asleep, as if to assure himself that life 
Core Deer + en pmnety eneees Sk Ce Eeaee eam Ae age i was still there, and that he had not fallen into that deep slumber from 








SMIKE’S DEATH. 


Royale.” | abe. 4 
Shortly after despatching the above, he received the following an- || which on earth there is no waking. 
swer:— || While he was thus employed, the closed eyes opened, and on the pale 


“T shall be with you a quarter before five. You will permit me, my face there came a placid smile. 


dear friend, to introduce to you a horticulturist who desires to see your | m That's well,” said rane 8 “The oe has done ae good.” 
magnificent tulips, especially your Tenebreuse, your Julvecourt, and your ||“ Ihave had such pleasant dreams,” was the answer. “Such pleasant, 
delicate Lisa.” P happy gercce d Nichol 

Out of compliment to his friend, M. Muller expressed his admiration for | Of what?” said Nicholas. hi ing hi 
the whitest amongst the white tulips, while his friend was no less warm || The dying boy turned towards im, and putting his arm about his neck, 


in his praise of the yellow specimens. However, this sudden change | made answer, ‘‘I shall soon be there! 
could only proceed from generous feeling between the two friends. M. | After a short silence he spoke age. ; 

Walter's concession passed away with the sentiment and impulse of the || “I am not afraid to die,” he said, “I am quite contented. I almost 
first moment ; M. Muller’s did not long survive his momentary enthusiasm. | think if I could rise from this bed quite well, I would not wish to do so 
The poor white tulips were not half so well tended and cared for as the || Now. You have so often told me we shall meet again—so very often 
yellow. The second year, M. Muller thought they encumbered his gar- | lately, and now I feel the truth of that so strongly—that I can even bear 


den; the third, they were placed near a water-spout, where they flowered || to part from you.” — 
badly ; and M. Muller, after showing his visitors his fine collection of yel- | The trembling voice and tearful eye, and the closer grasp of the arm 
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which accompanied these latter words, showed how they filled the speak- 
er’s heart ; nor were there wanting indications of how deeply they had || 
touched the heart of him to whom they were addressed. 
“ You say well,” returned Nicholas at length, “and comfort me very 





Dominique’s parents sent him to school at the college of Clermont, (now 
Louis le Grand) and although it has never been discovered that the Jesuits 
who directed that Seminary advanced him much in classical or theolo- 


much, dear fellow. Let me hear you say you are happy, if you can.” | gical knowledge, Cartouche, in revenge, shewed by repeated instances his 
“| must tell you something first. I should not have a secret from you. || own natural bent and genius, which no difficulties were strong enough 


You would not blame me at a time like this, I know.” 

“‘T blame you!” exclaimed Nicholas. 

“IT am sure you would not. You asked.me why I was so changed, and 
—and sat so much alone. Shall I tell you why ?” 

“Not if it pains you,” said Nicholas. ‘J only asked that I might make 
you happier if I could.” 

“T know—TI felt that at the time.” He drew his friend closer to him. | 
“You will forgive me ; I could not help it, but though I would have died | 
to make her happy, it broke my heart to see—I know he loves her dearly | 
—Oh, who col find that out so soon as I!” | 

The words which followed were feebly and faintly uttered, and broken | 
by long pauses ; but from them Nicholas learnt, for the first time, that the | 
dyin , with all the ardour of a nature concentrated on one absorbing, | 
hopeless, secret passion, loved his sister Kate. ' ; | 

e had procured a lock of her hair, which hung at his breast, folded in | 
one or two slight ribands she had worn. He prayed that when he was 
dead Nicholas would take it off, so that no eyes but his might see it, and | 
that when he was laid in his coffin, and about to be placed in the earth, 
he would hang it round his neck again, that it might rest with him in the 
rave, 

° Upon his knees Nicholas gave him this pledge, and promised again that | 
he should rest in the spot he had pointed out. They embraced, and kissed 
each other on the cheek. 

« Now,” he murmured, “I am happy.” 








to overcome. His first great action on record, although not successful in 
the end, and tinctured with the innocence of youth, is yet highly creditable 
|tohim. He madea general swoop of a hundred and twenty eight caps be- 
| longing to his companions, and disposed of them to his satisfaction, but 
| as it was discovered that of all the youths in the college of Clermont— 
he only was the possessor of a cap to sleep in—suspicion (which, elas, was 
| confirmed!) immediately fell upon him, and by this little piece of youth- 
ful naiveté, a scheme prettily conceived and smartly performed was render- 
ed naught. 

Cartouche had a wonderful love for good eating, and put all the apple 
women and cooks who came to supply the little students, under contribu- 
tion. Not always, however, desirous of robbing these, he used to deal 
| with them occasionally on honest principles of barter—that is, whenever he 
| could get hold of his schoolfellows knives, books, rulers, or play things, 
which he used fairly to exchange for tarts and gingerbread. 

It seemed as if the Presiding Genius of Evil was determined to patronize 
this young man—for before he had been long at college, and soon after he 
had with the greatest difficulty escaped from the night-cap scrape, an op- 
| portunity occurred by which he was enabled to gratify both his propensi- 














He fell into a slight slumber, and waking, smiled as before ; then spoke | 
of beautiful gardens, which he said stretched out before him, and were fill- | 
ed with figures of men, women, and many children, all with light upon their 
faces ; then whispered it was Eden—and so died.—Nicholas Nickleby. 
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| ties at once, and not only to steal, but to steal sweetmeats. It happened 
; that the Principal of the college received some pots of Narbonne honey, 
| which came under the eye of Cartouche, and in which that young gentle- 
man, as soon as ever he saw them, determined to put his fingers. The 

President of the college put aside his honey pots in an apartment within 
| his own, and to which, except by the one door which led into the room 
| which his Reverence usually occupied, there was no outlet. There was 
| no chimney in the room; the windows looked into the Court too, where 
there was a porter at night, and where nobody passed by day—what 
was Cartouche to do? for have the honey he must. 

Over this chamber which contained what his soul longed after, and over 
the President’s rooms, there run a set of unoccupied garrets, into which 
the dexterous Cartouche penetrated, and which were divided from the 
rooms below according to the fashion of those days, by a set of large 
| beams which reached across the whole building, and across which rude 
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LETTERS FROM LONDON, PARIS, PEKIN, 
PETERSBURG, &c. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPONDENCE,” THE ‘‘ MEMOIRS OF 
MAJOR GAHAGAN, &c.” 


CARTOUCHE. 

The lives of great men can never be too much studied, and in conse- 
quence can never be out of place. Having no better news for the week, 
I will take the liberty of confiding to you the biography of a celebrated in- 
dividual, whose history I have been studying for the last two or three 
days. 

Madame Sevigné has given a very lively account of the exploits of 
Monsieur Louis Dominique Cartouche, and in many other contemporary 
records, his name is mentioned with applause : in the present rage for Jack 
Sheppards, Oliver Twists, and Newgate literature in general, it is pleasant 
to look abroad for histories of similar tendency, and to find that virtue is 
cosmopolite and exists among wooden-shoed Papists, as well as honest 
Church of England men. 

Louis Dominique was born in a quarter of Paris called the Courtelle, says 
one historian, whose work lies before me—born in the Courtelle, and in the 
year 1693—another biographer asserts that he was born two years later 
in the Marais—of respectable parents of course. Think of the talent that 
our two countries produced about this time! Marlborough, Villars, 
Marroquin, Turpin, Boileau, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Moliere, Racine, 
Jack Sheppard, and Louis Cartouche, all famous within the same twenty 
years, and fighting, writing, robbing, a l’envié ! 

Well, Marlborough was no chicken when he began to show his genius ; 
Swift was but a dull, idle, college-lad, but if we read the histories of 

some other great men mentioned in the above list—I mean the thieves 
especially—we shall find that they all commenced very early ; they shewed 
a passion for their art as little Raphael did, or little Mozart, and the his- 





| planks were laid, which formed the ceiling of the lower story and the floor 
\of the upper. Some of these planks did young Cartouche remove, and 
having descended by means of a rope, tied a couple of others to the neck 
of the honey pots, climbed back again, and drew up his prey in safety. 
He then cunningly fixed the planks again in their old places, and retired 
| to gorge himself upon his booty. 

And now for the punishment of avarice !—Every body knows that the 
brethren of the order of Jesus are bound by a vow to have no more than 
a certain small sum of money in their possession. The principal of the 
college of Clermont had amassed a certain sum in defiance of this rule, 
and where do you think the old gentleman had hidden it !—in the honey 
pots : as Cartouche dug his spoon into one of them, he brought besides a 
quantity of golden honey a couple of golden Louis, which with ninety-eight 
more of their fellows were comfortably hidden in the pots. Little Dominique, 
who before had cut quite a poor figure among his fellow-students, now ap- 
| peared in as fine clothes as any of them could boast of, and when asked 
by his parents on going home how he came by them, said that a young no- 
, bleman of his school fellows had taken a violent fancy to him, and made 
| him a present of a couple of his suits. Cartouche the elder, good man, 

went to thank the young nobleman, but no such could be found, and young 
Cartouche disdained to give any explanation of his manner of gaining the 
money. 

Here again we have to regret and remark the inadvertence of 
youth. Cartouche lost a hundred Louis for what? for a pot of honey not 
worth a couple of shillings. Had he fished out the pieces and replaced 
the pot and the honey, he might have been safe and a respectable citizen 
all his life after—the principal would not have dared to confess the loss of 
his money, and did not speak ; but he vowed vengeance against the stealer 
of his sweetmeats, and a rigid search was made, and Cartouche as usual 
was fixed upon; and in the ticking of his bed, lo! there were found a 
couple of empty honey-pots! From this scrape there is no knowing how 
he would have escaped had not the President himself been a little anxious 
to hush it up, and accordingly young Cartouche was made to disgorge the 
residue of his ill-gotten gold-pieces. Old Cartouche made up the defi- 
ciency, and his son was allowed to remain unpunished—until the next 
time. 

This you may fancy was not very long in coming, and though history 
has not made us acquainted with the exact crime which Louis Dominique 
next committed, it must have beena serious one : for Cartouche, who had 
borne philosophically a]l the whippings and punishments which were ad- 











tory of Cartouche’s knaveries begin almost with their breeches. 





ministered to him at college, did not dare to face that one which his in- 
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dignant father had in pickle forhim. As he was coming home from school | 
on the first day after his crime, when he received permission to go abroad, | 
one of his brothers, who was on the look-out for him, met him a short | 
distance from home, and told him what was in preparation, which | 
so frightened the young thief that he declined returning home alto- | 
gether, and set out upon the wide world to make shift for himself as he 
could. 

Undoubted as his genius was, he had not arrived at the full exercise of 
it, and his gains were by no means equal to his appetite. In whatever pro- 
fessnns he tried—whether he joined the gipsies, which he did, whether he | 


| 
} 


picked pockets in the Pont Neuf, which occupation history also attributes | 
t¢ him—Cartouche was always hungry. Hungry and ragged he wan- | 
dered from one place and profession to another, and regretted the honey- 
pots at Cle:mont, and the comfortable Soup and Bouilli at home. 
Cartouche had an uncle, a kind man, who was a merchant, and had deal- 
ings at Rouen. One day walking on the quays of that city this gentleman | 
saw a very miserable, dirty, starving lad, who had just made a ponnce 
upon some bones and turnip-peelings that had been flung out on the quay, 
and was eating them as greedily as if they had been turkeys and truffles. | 
The worthy man examined the lad a little closer-—O heavens! it was 
their run-away Prodigal, it was little Louis Dominique! The merchant 
was touched by his case, and forgetting the night-caps, the honey-pots, 
and the rags and dirt of little Louis, took him to his arms, and kissed and 
hugged him with the tenderest affection. Louis kissed and hugged too, 
and blubbered a great deal—he was very repentant, asa man often is when 








The Corsair. 


Cartouche after this did not care to meet his brother-in-law, but eschew- 
ed all such occasions in which the latter was to be present at his father's 
house. The evening before the marriage came, and then his father in- 
sisted upon his appearence amongst other relatives of the bride’s and bride- 
groom’s family, who were all te assemble and make merry. Cartouche 
was obliged to yield, and brought with him one or two of his companions, 
who had been, by the way, present in the affair of the empty 
money-boxes. Cartouche never fancied that there was any danger 
in meeting his brother-in-law, for he had no idea that he had been seen on 

the night of the attack, but with a natural modesty which did him really 
credit, he kept out of the young bridegroom’s sight as much ashe could 

and showed no desire to be presented to him. At supper, however, as he 
was sneaking stealthily down to a side-table, his father shouted after him, 
“‘Ho, Dominique, come hither, and set opposite your brother-in-law !” 
which Dominique did, his friends follewing. The bridegroom pledged him 
very gracefully in a bumper, and was in the act of making him a pretty 


speech, On the honour of an alliance with such a family, and on the pleasures 


of brother-in-lawship in general, when looking in his face—ye Gods, he 
saw the very man who had been filing at his money-chest a few nights 
ago! By his side too, sate a couple more of the gang—the poor fellow 
turned deadly pale and sick, and setting his glass down, ran quietly out of 
the room—for he thought he was in company of a whole gang of robbers, 
And when he got home—he wrote a letter to the elder Cartouche himself, 
humbly declining any connexion with his family. 

Cartouche the elder, of course angrily asked the reason of such an 





he is hungry, and he went home with his uncle, and _ his peace was made, abrupt dissolution of the engagement, and much to his horror he heard 


and his mother got him new clothes and filled his belly, and for a while | Of his eldest son’s doings. 


Louis was as good a son as might be. 

But why attempt to balk the progress of genius?—Louis’s was not to | 
be kept down; he was sixteen years of age by this time, a smart hardy | 
young fellow, and what is more, desperately enamoured of a lovely washer- 
woman. To be successful in your love, as Louis knew, you must have 
something more than mere flames and sentiment—a washer, or any other | 
woman cannot live upon sighs only, but must have new gowns, and caps, 
and a necklace every now and then, and a fine handkerchief, and silk stock- | 
ings, and a treat into the country, or to the play—how are all these to be | 


} 


“You would not have me marry into such a 
family?” said the ex-bridegroom. And old Cartouche, an honest old 
citizen, confessed with a heavy heart that he would not. What was he 
to do with the lad 1—he did not like to ask for a lettre-de-cachet and shut 
him up in the Bastille—he determined to give him a year's discipline at 
the Monastery of Saint Lazare. 

But how to catch the young gentlemant Old Cartouche knew that 
were he to tell his son of the scheme, the latter would never obey, and 
therefore he determined to be very cunning. He told Dominique that he 
was about to make a heavy bargain with the Fathers, and should require 


had without money? Cartouche saw at once that it was impossible, and || a witness, so they stepped into a carriage together, and drove unsuspect- 


as his father would give him none he was obliged to look for it elsewhere. 
He took to his old course, and lifted a purse here and a watch there, and 
feund moreover an accommodating gentleman who took his wares off his 
hands. 

This gentleman introduced him into a very select and agreeable society, 
in which Cartouche’s merit began speedily to be recognized, and in which 
he learned how pleasant it is in life to have friends to assist one, and how 
much may be done by a proper division of labour. Mr. Cartouche, in 
fact, formed part of a regular company or gang of gentlemen, who were 
associated together for the purpose of making war on the public and the 
law. 

Cartouche had a lovely young sister, who was to be married toa rich 
young nobleman from the provinces—as is the fashion in France, the | 


parents had arranged the match among themselves, and the young people | 


had never met until just before the time appointed for the marriage, when 


ingly to the Rue Saint Denis; but when they arrived near the Convent 
Cartouche saw several ominous figures gathering round the coach, and 
felt that his doom was sealed. However, he made as if he knew nothing 
of the conspiracy, and the carriage drew up, and his father descended, and 
bidding him wait for a minute in the coach, promised to return to him.— 
Cartouche looked out,—on the other side of the way half a dozen men were 
posted, evidently with the intention of arresting him. Cartouche now 
performed a great and celebrated stroke of genius, which, if he had not 
been professionally employed in the morning he never could have execu- 
ted. He had in Lis pocket a piece of linen which he had laid hold of at 
the door of some shop, and from which he quickly tore three suitable strips 
—one he tied round bis head after the fashion of a night-cap, a second 
round his waist like an apron, and with the third he covered his hat, a 
round one with a large brim. His coat and his perriwig he left behind him 
in the carriage, and when he stepped out from it (which he did without 





the bridegroom came up to Paris with his little duds, and settlements, and || asking the coachman to let down the steps), he bore exactly the appear- 


money.—Now there can hardly be found in history a finer instance of devo- || ance of a cook’s boy carrying a dish, and with this he stepped through the 


tion than Cartouche now exhibited. He went to his Captain, explained 
the matter to him, and actually, for the good of his country as it were, 
(the thieves might be called his country) sacrificed his sister’s husband’s 


property. Informations were taken, the house of the bridegroom was re- | 


connoitered, and one night Cartouche, in company with some chosen 
friends, made his first visit to the house of his brother-in-law. As the 
people were gone to bed, and therefore, for fear of disturbing the porter, | 
Cartouche and his companions spared him the trouble of opening the door, | 
by ascending quietly at the window. They arrived at the reom where the 
bridegroom kept his great chest, and sct industriously to work filing and 
picking the locks which defended the treasure. 
The bridegroom slept in the next room, but however tenderly Car- 
touche and his workmen handled their tools, from fear of disturbing his | 
slumbers, their benevolent design was disappointed, for awaken him they 
did ; and gently slipping out of bed he came to a place where he had a_ 
complete view of all that was going on. He did not cry out or frighten’ 
himself sillily, but on the contrary, contented himself with watching the 
countenances of the robbers, so that he might recognize them on another | 
occasion, and though an avaricious man, did not feel the slightest anxiety | 
about his money-chest, for the fact is he had removed the cash and papers | 
the day before. | 


As soon, however, as they had broken all the locks and found the no- 


thing which lay at the bottom of the chest, he shouted with such a loud 1 


voice, ‘‘ Here, ‘Thomas,’ ‘ John,’ ‘Officer,’ keep the gate, fire at the ras- 


cals,” that they incontinently taking fright, skipped nimbly out of the win- | 
dow, and left the house free. 


exempts quite unsuspected, and bade adieu to the Lazarists and his hones 
| father, who came eut speedily to seck him, and was not a little annoyed 
to find only his hat and wig. 

| With that hat and wig, Cartouche left home, father, friends, conscience, 
'lremorse, society, behind him. He discovered (like a great number of 
other philosophers and poets, when they have committed rascally actions) 
that the world was all going wrong, and he quarrelled with it outright. 
| One of the first stories told of the illustrious Cartouche, when he became 
| professionally and openly a robber, redounds highly to his credit, and shows 
| that he knew how to take advantage of the occasion, and how much he had 














improved in the course of a very few years’ experience. His courage and 


ingenuity were vastly admired by his friends; so much se, that one day 
the captain of the band thought fit to compliment him, and vowed that 
when he (the captain) died, Cartouche would infallibly be called to the 
‘command in chief. This conversation, so flattering to Cartouche, was car- 
‘ried on between the two gentlemen, as they were walking one night on the 
quay by the side of the Scine—Cartouche, when the captain made the last 
remark, blushingly protested against it, and pleaded his extreme youth as 
a reason why his comrades could never put entire trust in him. “ Psha, 
man,” said the captain, “thy youth is in thy favour; thou wilt live only 
the longer to lead thy troops to victory. As for strength, bravery, and 
cunning, wert thou as old as Mathusalem thou couldst not be better pro- 
vided than thou art now at eighteen.” What was the reply of Mons. 
Cartouche !—he answered not by words, but by actions—drawing his knife 
from his girdle, he instantly dug it into the captain’s left side as near his 





\ heart as possible, and then seizing that imprudent commander, precipitated 
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him violently into the waters of the Seine, to keep company with the gud- 
geons and river-gods. When he returned to the band and recounted how 
the captain had basely attempted to assassinate him, and how he on the 
contrary, had by exertion of superior skill overcome the captain, not one 
of the society believed a word of his history, but they elected him captain 
forthwith. 

I think His Excellency Don Rafael Maroto, the pacificator of Spain, is 
an amiable character, for whom history has not been written in vain. 

Being arrived at this exalted position there is no end of the feats which 


$$$ 
the Capital to arrange with her lawyers, and to settle her husband’s will. 

The Count de Grinche (for so her fellow-passenger was called,) was quite 
'|as candid as the pretty widow had been, and stated that he was a captein 
in the Regiment of Nivernois, that he was going to Paris to buy a Colonel- 
il ey, which his relative, the Duke de Bouillon, the Prince de Montmorenci, 
| the Commandeur de la Trémoille, with all their interest at court, could 
! not fail to procure forhim. ‘To be short, in the course of the four days’ 
| journey, the Coant Louis Dominique de Grinche played his cards so weli, 
] that the poor little widow half forgot her late husband, and her eyes gls- 








Cartouche performed, and his band reached to such a pitch of glory, that | tened with tears as the Count kissed her hand at parting,—at parting he 


if there had been a hundred thousand, instead of a hundred of them, who | 
knows but that a new and popular dynasty might next have been found- | 
ed, and Louis Dominique Premier Empereur des Francais might have | 
performed innumerable glorious actions, and fixed himself in the hearts of 
his people, just as other monarchs have done a hundred years afier Car- 
touche’s death ? 

A story similar to the above, and equally moral, is that of Cartouche, 


who, in company with two other gentlemen, robbed the coche or packet- | 


>oai from Melun, where they took a good quantity of booty, making the 


passengers lie down on the decks, and rifling them at leisure. ‘ This, 


money will be but very little among three,’ whispered Cartouche to his 
geighbour, as the three conquerors were making merry over their gains. 


‘if you were but to pull the trigger of your pistol in the neighbourhood | 
ci your comrade’s ear, perhaps it might go off, and then there would be | 
tut two of us teshare.” Strangely enough, as Cartouche said, the pistol | 


aid go off, and number 3 perished ; “give him another ball,”’ said Car- 
touche; and another was fired into him. But no sooner had Cartouche’s 


-crarade discharged both his pistols, than Cartouche himself, seized with a | 


furious indignation, drew his knife—‘‘ Learn, monster !”’ cried he, “ not to 


so greedy of gold; and perish the victim of thy disloyalty and avarice.” 
So Cartouche slew the second robber, and there is no man in Europe who 
can say that the latter did not merit well his punishment. 

[ could fill volumes and not mere sheets of paper, with tales of the cri- 
tmpus of Cartouche and his band; how he robbed the Countess of O, 
going to Dijon in her coach, and how the Countess fell in love with him, and 
was faithful to him ever after; how, when the Lieutenant of Police offer- 
ed a reward of a hundred pistoles to any mar. who would bring Cartouche 
before him, a noble Marquis in a coach and six drove up to the Hotel of 
the Police, and the noble Marquis desiring to see Monsieur de la Reynie 
on matters of the highest moment, alone, the latter introduced him into 
his private cabinet: and how, when the Marquis drew from his pocket a 

ong, curiously shaped dagger, ‘‘ Look at this, Monsieur de la Reynie,” 
said he, ‘this dagger is poisoned !” 

“Ts it possible !”” said M. de la Reynie. : 

“* A wee prick of it would do for any man,” said the Marquis. 

“You don’t say so!” said M. de la Reynie. 


‘“‘I do, though, and what is more,” said the Marquis in a terrible voice, | 


“if you do not instantly lay yourself flat on the ground, with your face 
towards it, and your hands crossed over your back, or if you make the 


tiightest noise or cry, I will stick this poisoned dagger between your ribs, | 


3 sure as my name isCartoucHeE! ! 

At the sound of this dreadful name, M. de la Reynie sunk incontinently 
down on his stormach, and submitted to be carefully gagged and corded, 
afier which, Monsieur Cartouche laid his hands upon all the money which 
was left in the Lieutenant’s cabinet. Alas and alas! many a stout 
vailiff, and many an honest fellow of a spy, went for that day without his 
pay and his victuals ! 

There is a story, that Cartouche once took the Diligence to Lille, and 

ound in it a certain Abbé Potter, who was full of indignation against this 


hoped only for a few hours. 

Day and night the insinuating Count followed her: and when at the 
end of a fortnight he plunged, one morning in the midst of a tee-a-tete 
when they were alone, suddenly on his knees, and said ‘ Leonora do you 
love me?” the poor thing heaved the gentlest, tenderest, sweetest sigh 
|in the world, and sinking her blushing head on his shoulder, whispered, 
| O Dominique, jet alme! Ah,” said she, “how noble it is of my Domi- 
nique to take me with the little I have, and he so rich a nobleman!” 
|| The fact is, the old Baron’s titles and estates had passed away to his 
|nephews ; his dowager was only left with 800,000 livers in Rentes sur 
l’Etat, a handsome sum, but nothing to compare to the rent-roll of Count 
Dominique, Count de la Grinche, Signeur de la Haute Pigre, Baron de la 
Bigorne—he had estates and wealth which might authorize him to aspire to 
|| the hand of a Duchess at least. 

The unfortunate widow never for a moment suspected the cruel trick 
| which was about to be played upon her, and at the request of her affianced 
‘| husband, sold out her money and realized it in gold to be made over to 
him on the day when the contract was to be signed. The day arrived, 








and according to custom in France, the relations of both parties attended. 
| The widow's relations, though respectable, were not of the first nobility, 
| being chiefly persons of the finance and the robe: there was the President 
jof the Court of Arras and his lady, a farmer General, a Judge of a court 
‘of Paris, and other such grave and respectable people. As for Monsieur 
‘le Comte de la Grinche, he was not bound for names, and having the 
} whole peerage to choose from, brought a host of Montmorencis, Cregmis, 
de la Tours, and Guises at his back. His Homme d’Affaires brought his 
| papers in a sack, and displayed the plans of his estates, and the titles of 
| his glorious ancestry. The widow's lawyers had her money in sacks, and 
between the gold on the one side, and the parchments on the other, lay 
} the contract which was to make the widow’s 300,000 francs the property 
|, of the Count de la Grinche. 
| The Count de la Grinche was just about to sign, when the Marshal de 
| Villars stepping up to him, said ** Captain do you know who the President 
of the Court of Aix yonder is'—It’s old Manasseh, the Jew of Brussels. 
| I pawned a gold watch to him which I stole from Cadogan when I was 
| with Malbrook’s army in Flanders.” 
| Here the Duc de la Roche Guyon came forward very much alarmed. 
‘| Run me through the body” said his Grace, ‘ but the Controller-General’s 
| lady there, is no other than that old hag of a Margoton who keeps the” — 
| here the Duc de la Roche Guyon’s voice fell. 
|| Cartouche smiled graciously, and walked up to the table ; he took up 
one of the widow’s 15,000 gold pieces—it was as pretty a bit of copper 
as you could wish to see. ‘My dear,” said he politely, ‘there is some 
'| mistake here, and this business had better stop.” 
* Count!” gasped the poor widow. 
| Count be hanged,” said he, “ my name is CARTOUCHE.” 


| 
| 














TREASON. 
We find in the Boston Courier of the 15th inst., a most extraordinary 


monster of a Cartouche, and said that when he went back to Paris, which |set of Resolutions adopted by a society composed of both sexes under 
Ae proposed to do in about a fortnight, he should give the Lieutenant of | the name of “The New England Non-Resistance Society.” They hold 





Police some information which would infallibly lead to the scoundrel’s cap- | that life is inviolable,—that no human law can rightfully take or endanger 

irre. But poor Potter was disappointed in his designs, for before he | it, ara they threaten to withdraw their allegiance from all governments re- 

cuuid fulfilthem, he was made the victim of Cartouche’s cruelty. } cognizing the life-taking principle. These Resolutions, and other similar 
A letter came to the Lieutenant of Police to state that Cartouche had | ones, have been passed and signed by the Recording Secretary, who, won- 
aveiled to Lille in company with the Abbé de Potter of that town: that || derful to say, is alady. 

on the Reverend Gentleman's return towards Paris, Cartouche had waylaid || It is rare under the dove-like pinions of our quiet republic to be re- 

<im, murdered him, and taken his papers, and would come to Paris him- “minded of Dr. Johnson’s elaborate definition of Treason, “disloyalty, 


self, bearing the name and clothesof the unfortunate Abbé, by the Lille 
coach on such a day. The Lille coach arrived, and was surrounded by 
Police agents ; the monster Cartouche was there sure enough in the Abbe’s 
guise, he was seized, bound, flung into prison, brought out to be exam- 
ned, and on examination found to be no other than—the Abbe Potter him- 
self !—It is pleasant to read thus of the relaxations of great men, and find 
them condescending to joke like the meanest of us. 


Another diligence-adventure is recounted of this famous Cartouche. It | 


happened that he met in the coach a young and lovely lady, clad in widow’s 
weeds, and bound to Paris, with a couple of servants. The poor thing 
was the widow of a rich old gentleman of Marseilles, and was going to 


i treachery, rebellion ;” but, by the sword of Cataline, a storm of treason, 
(or something worse, is brewing in the Athens of New England that not 
|| only threatens to annihilate our long-cherished and dearly-bought Institu- 
|| tions, but unhesitatingly, undauntingly, sets the Law, Fanny Wright, and 
all constituted authorities at most unequivocal defiance. Lawyers with 
wigs full of learning, are shaking off the yoke of patriotic allegiance, 
throwing up their peace commissions as they would a foot-ball, and proud- 
ly declaring in the face and eyes of Puffendorf and Vattel, that ‘all hu- 


| man penal codes, as their existence and execution depend on the life- 
|| taking power in the hand of man, &c., cannot innocently be sustained.” 
| 


Clergymen of the most quiet and “innocentest” lives have forgotten 
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their celestial calling, and are exhausting their wind-pipes in long blasts | the baroness yield to the exigencies of her nature and of her position, and 


of “spiritual regeneration” as a substitute for the efficiency of the prompt | seek that consolation with another which she could not find in him who 


f the L hilst tl i ae eaien tee Minin on Whine was her legal protector. She became an authoress in due time; and, 
eo ee ee 8 ’ , tay Have | aware that prejudice might attach unpopularity to her writings if issued 


stepped forth with unclouded faith into the path of insurrection, and re-| under the auspices of her real name,she adopted that of “ George Sand,” 
gistered with a Christian courage worthy of the frying Martyrs of old, | and, as we before stated, experienced the most complete success ever at- 
their immaculate names on the parchment of open disloyalty. | tained by any female in modern times. 

A second Declaration of Independence, by Jove! Were we suddenly || 
elevated to the chair of our Chief Magistrate, our first official act would be || 
to test the sudden and unflinching fidelity of these Minerva-like rebels.|| A New Home—Wuo’tt Fotrow, or Guivrses or Western Lire, 
Think thee, loyal reader, there would be no ringing of heart-strings, no ! by Mrs. Mary Clavers, an Actual Settler.—Published by C. S. Francis, 
contending struggles of human ambition, no wavering of faith, should we 
offer them those insignia of office and power which they now refuse and); Such is the title of the most amusing and spirited work, descriptive of 
reject with such self-sacrificing spirit and holy aversion? For instance,| |ife in the West, that we have perused since we read Mr. Hoffman's 
allow me the honour, Mr. Amalgamation, of informing your Esq.-ship that || Western Tour. It is confessedly after the manner of Miss Mitford's 
you are appointed Chargé de Aflaires to the Island of St. Domingo—that |, charming sketches of village life, and will be found quite equal to its finish- 
you, Parson Longface, are hereby deputed to repair to the brilliant court | 
of St. Cloud to dance a gallepade with the immortal Rachel; and to you 


fair dames that love, for a moment cast aside your scientific tastes for 


Truly an exemplary personage ! 











252 Broadway. 


| ed prototype in the liveliness of its details, and in the truthfulness of its 
| portraitures. The fair authoress, doubtless, has seen and heard most that 





she so quaintly describes, and enjoyed better opportunities to learn the more 
ragouts and sweetmeats, for the daintier range of “ independent thought,” | domestic manners of “border society” than is ever afforded the sterner 
are permitted the free enjoyment of our purse-strings, and the choicest de-| sex. She has made good use of her vantage-ground, and painted to the 
monstrations of our gallantry, provided you return to your allegiance!) yery Jife the every-day scenes and household habitudes of a people strug- 
How many minuies, by our veteran watch, would the gentle bravados | 


gling with the inconveniences of a home in the wilderness, and adopting 
tremble on the threshold of uncertainty? Perhaps five, no, we will! with. 
s 7° P 0. ul) with cheerful alacrity the hardy manners and odd customs prevalent in the 


give them ten mortal minutes to fall back into the good eld Republican | « settlements.” The volume is spiced with many beautifui descriptions 
track. | of natural scenery, and abounds in classic allusions and happy illustrations, 

But suppose we put the sincerity of the advocates of these new-fangled | supplied by a we!l-stored mind, and a most fertile and ready imagination. 
theories to the test of an argumcentum ad crumonam. An adroit gen-|| We had resolved to give the readers of the Corsair random specimens 


tleman of the read deprives one of his purse. Shall he ‘‘ pocket the loss,” | from these interesting and brilliant sketches, but on reflection we thoug] ¢ 
and quietly submit to similar wrongs and outrages until the “spiritual re- | jt would be more just to extract a single unbroken story as a sample of 
generation of the members of the community” be brought about by | the style of the writer, than to mar the interest of the work by any pirati- 
windy Preambles and Resolutions, a period, which, like the Greek  ¢a| depredations on the main theme. This tale will be found in our 


Kalends Vv ive 2 ini ‘ . - i ae aad i 
, can never arrive? Or shall not the injured and oppressed seek | eolumns to-day, and though beautiful, it is fair to say, the remaining por- 


for safety in that Law whose “seat is the bosom of God,” and whose 
‘voice is the harmony of the world.” 











Tue Svccestions or tue Season.—* The aspect of Nature is de- 
vout. Like the figure of Jesus, she stands with bended head, and hands 
folded upon her breast.” 

How changed is the smile of “dear Mother Nature.” Tears instead of 
dew are glittering upon the hectic cheek of her summer blossoins, and 
deadly night-winds, like the ague fit of declining age, shake the gorgeous 
tapestry of her crimson-crowned forests. Earnestly do we linger to catch 
the brilliant trill of the few remaining birds warbling in our ears their fare- 
well cavatinas, already pluming their airy flight for a summer home “ away 
and afar.” The zephyr has forsaken her haunts, and chilling storms from 
**Old Ocean fann’d,” comes like the wail of a departed spirit, filling our 


souls with earth’s melancholy, and leading us in pensive contemplation | 


above the petty contortions and vexations of human life, to a summer 
sanctuary of unfading bloom beyond the stars. 





GeorGe Sanp.—This is the nom de guerre, as many of our readers pro- | 


bably know, of Madame Dudevani, as well known to be in her life a de- 
mirep as in her writings to be one of the most brilliant, powerful, and pro- 
fligate novelist of the age. 

Our correspondent in Paris, it will be recollected, recently dissected one 
of her impious novels, and showed up its corrupting tendency. We find 


this authoress spoken of in a late work entitled Reynold’s Modern Litera- | 


ture of France, and the relations corrcborate the opinions of our sensible 
correspondent. 

Mr. Reynolds's account of this celebrated lady is curiously Frenchified. 
First as to the lady herselt— 


Madame Dudevant is a lady under thirty years of age, beautiful in per- 
son as she is elegant in mind, and calculated as much to grace a gilded 


salon as to shine in a conversaziouc among a number of eminent literati. | 


She is witty and spirituelle as well as philosophic and profound, and as 
capable of exciting peals of laughter as of drawing the tear of tender sym- 
pathy from the eyes. Her style of conversation is not vested with the 
same boldness and fearlessness which characterize her writings ; her ideas 
are invariably expressed with a reserve aud modesty which cannot be traced 
in her voiume. 

After a great deal more to the same purpose, we have the following edi- 
fying sketch of her history— . 

This woman of a million passions, when she first entered upon the mar- 
riage state with the nobleman whose name she bears, found that the en- 
dearments of her domestic circle were few; and hers was a disposition 
which, feeling a perpetual want of something to love and cherish with a 
pure and unvarying affection, was easily led astray so soon as those ties of 
attachment were—as it is reported, but how truly we know not—wantonly 
broken by him who ought to have been proud of the woman whose inci- 
pient genius he could not but have perceived 
city of pleasure and temptation—exposed to all those dangers which are 


ever to be encountered by beauty and talent—and gifted with a soul as full | 
of poesy andlove as her imagination was of richness and originality—did_ 


Hence—in an age and a! 


, tions of the work are yet more lively, spirited, and “ graphic !” 





Hunr’s Merecnant’s Macazine, for October, comes to us this month 
| ladened with the productions of vigorous peas and experienced minds. The 
| field of its usefulness is so broad, and addressing itself to the most active 
and enterprising class of citizens in our Republic, we are happy to see the 
| contents of each number so admirably calculated to give instruction on 
| the most important features of commerce, and on those laws and princi- 
| ples by which this mighty scheme is governed and regulated throughout 
| the world. We learn that the success of this valuable Magazine is un- 
precedented, and though without a rival to stimulate exertion, it improves 
with every succeeding number. 


| 


ee 


Beauties or Strory—Published by J. Burns, Boston, and for sale 
by Wiley and Putnam. 


These are selections from the writingsof Judge Story, making a minia- 
| ture volume, neatly printed, and well bound. It will be an acceptable 
| gift book among the friends and admirers of that distinguished Jurist. 





Tur Latest Wonper tN THE Arts.—The art of engraving oil paint- 
| ings, invented six months ago by one of our young painters, Mr. Jacques 

Liepmann, and which looked like a dream, has now become a reality 
| This young artist, although deprived of money and health, has succeeded 

in solving one of the most difficult problems. The celebrated portrait of 
of Rembrandt, one of the principal ornaments of the Louvre, and which 
was so difficult to imitate with the brush, has by means of the impression 
, been correctly copied by Leipmann, who already possesses one hundred 
| and ten copies that can scarcely be distinguished from the original He 
| has made use of a machine of his own invention, the construction of which 
|| is still a secret. It must be remarked that being obliged to work at the 
'| Musée he had not the picture at his disposition as it would have been at 
| his own house ; notwithstanding which, and the copies not being yet as 
perfect as they infallibly will become, each one represents a most excel- 
lent picture in oil, and it is impossible to discover any mechanical work. 
|| What is admirable, is the fidelity with which the slightest shades of colour- 
ing are reproduced.—Translated from ‘ Cabinet de Lecture.” 





| Nix’s Mate.—This is a new historical romance by the author of 
| Atheniaof Damascus. The scere lies principally in Boston and its vici- 
| nity, during the revolution in Massachusetts, 1688-9. In connexion with 
the historical part, a romantic legend is introduced, narrating the fate of 
Niz’s Mate, a pirate, from whom the well-known spot in Boston harbour 
derives its name. The materials are tertainly good, and we look forward 
_with pleasure to the perusal of the volumes, which will be published next 
| week by S. Cotman, 8 Astor House. 








A Calais paper says that 20 chesis of gold, containing three millions 
sterling, have lately passed, coming from England, and addressed to M. 


| Rothschild. 
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A SKETCH OF GUIZOT. 
[TRANSLATED EXPRESSLY FOR THE CORSAIR.] 

Amongst distinguished contemporaries, Mr. Guizot certainly occupies 
the most eminent rank. The political man,—his influence, his acts in the 
Government and the Chamber, are without doubt already sufficiently 
known ; but the domestic man, the beginning of his career, the romance of 
his first marriage, his manners and habits, are not known, although they 
certainly deserve to be. Our readers will probably peruse with pleasure 
the following biographical notice, which reveals all these curious details, 
and, from notes furnished by Mr. Guizot himself, faithfully draws the por- 
trait of one of the first political and intellectual men of the age. 

In the Rue Ville !'Evegne, under the gigantic shade of the Magdalen, 
opposite the immense colonnade of this apparently pagan temple, in a 
modest and tranquil retreat surrounded by a small garden, resides,—like 
another Washington, in the austere simplicity of his manners, and enjoying 
his secret meditations,—one of the most eminent men of the age, the first 
historian of modern times, the greatest politician of the day, and one of 
the finest intellects in the world ; a man who passionately loves solitary 
study and retired occupations, but who joins with ardour in the most ener- 
etic party conflicts,—who follows the torrent of society, the activity of the 


— 














| but, alas! her pen was the only support of herself and her old parents, 
who had once enjoyed an immense fortune. In the midst of her pecuniary 
embarrassments, and in despair at her new trials, in the month of March 
1807, Miss de Meulan received an anonymous letter which offered tu sup- 
ply her regularly with articles for the Publiciste, during the whole time of 
the interruption. This letter, which was frank, amiable, and respectful, 
was accompanied by a first article so much in her own style, that Miss de 
Meulan did rot hesitate to sign it with her initial P., and the next day it 
appeared in the Publiciste. 

From this period until the recovery of her health, Miss de Meulan re- 
ceived regularly the productions of her unknown correspondent. Naturally 
enough, the supposed author of these articles felt a strong desire to be- 
come acquainted with the real author. The members of Suard’s circle lost 
themselves in conjectures ; but not one suspected the young, grave, though 
still obscure orator, who listened to all their suppositions with an air of 
perfect indifference. At last Pauline wrote herself, by means of the Pu- 
bliciste, to her mysterious collaborator, intreating him to make himself 
known to her. He obeyed, and Guizot, then only twenty, presented him- 
selfto her. Five years afterwards, Miss de Meulan, notwithstanding the 
disparity of their ages, became Mrs. Guizot. A tender union of fifteen 
years was the result of this honorable and romantic connection, the end of 





times, and all the stirring emotions of the political arena. There, in that 


quiet and shady retreat, he receives, with what we would call republican || 
simplicity, his numerous friends, all men of talent, and all distinguished || 


; vould i ithout visiting him. There, he! , d : 
foreigners who would not leave Paris without visiting hi re © | buried according to the rites of the Protestant church (although she was a 


prepares those eloquent speeches which give birth to those high and mighty | 
questions, and there also he returns after the tumultuous debates of the 

Chamber, to seek repose and give fresh vigour to his thoughts, in od 
midst of his books, his trees, and in the bosom of his family, part of which, 
alas! has been so prematurely and so cruelly snatched from him. 

Frangois-Pierre-Guillaume Guizot, was born at Nisme, in 1787; he was 
educated at Geneva, where he diligently studied philosophy and history, 
the profound knowledge of which caused him to reap so rich a harvest of 
renown. ‘The political situation of Geneva, that little corner of the earth 
where all the ruined nobility had taken refuge, necessarily exercised much 
influence over a young, penetrating, and thoughtful mind, such as Guizot’s. 
His father, Frangois-André Guizot, a distinguished member of the bar at | 
Nismes, and descendant of an ancient and much esteemed family an ongst | 
the Protestants of the north of France, notwithstanding his adherence to 
the noble principles of the Revolution, had perished on the scaffold, which 
in those days was honoured by so many illustrious and courageous victims ! 
His mother, a most superior woman, left a widow with two sons, did not 
hesitate to expatriate herself, in order to find in Geneva a system of pro- 
found and serious studies for her sons, which, at that time, France did not 
offer her. Noble and worthy woman! eminent for her learning and the 
qualities of her heart, and who always so religiously accomplished her 
duties, amidst all the trials which chequered her life. 

At his entrance in the world, after leaving the University, young Guizot 
thought that the French Revolution would afford an opening to all men of 
talent, and that the young Empire was disposed to accept the services of 
all good heads and resolute hearts; but he was most cruelly disappointed 
in his hopes, and the realization of his golden dreams. His first efforts 
did not promise a very brilliant career. Deprived of all patronage, the 
future minister and counsellor of Kings thought himself fortunate to have 
obtained a place as preceptor in a Swiss family who resided in Paris, and 
whose patriarchal virtues constantly offered him a living example of order 
and social hierarchy—the great basis of the political edifice which he was 
destined sooner or later to build. 

His literary talents soon procured for him the entrance of the seleen of 
Suard, which was then the rendezvous of all enlightened minds. There 
our young hero, already grave and serious, austere and philosophical, could 
see and appreciate the Cynics of the Directory, the Representatives of the 
Republic, the last sparks of the Encyclopedia, and a small number of emi- 
grants who had returned after the revolutionary tempests. From that 
period may be dated the intimacy of Guizot with the royalist party, who 
introduced him into public life shortly after the Restoration. But his fre- 
quenting the house of Suard was to have a much greater influence and 
more important sway over his whole destiny. It is a romantic and strange 
history, the life of such a man, whose grave and serious physiognomy 
stands out, as it were, amidst a cloud of dust raised by political struggles, 
like an antique figure full of passion and nobility. 

Amongst the persons who frequented the saloon of Suard, was Miss 
Pauline de Meulan, one of the most distinguished and most talented 
women of the age. At that time she edited with the most signal success 
the Pubiiciste, founded by Suard in 1801. This publication owed in a 
great measure its well-merited vogue, to the versatility of her talent, the 
fecundity and originality of her mind, and to the numerous articles, literary 
criticisms, polemical philosophy, on morality, society, literature, the drama, 
and romances. Her daily labour and frequent privation of rest, at last 











which offers a most melancholy interest. The Ist of Angust 1827, shortly 
|| after her return from Plombieres, after a long illness, Mrs. Guizot quietly 


| bid adieu to her husband and son, requesting the former to have her 


Catholic), that she might die with the consoling belief of being reunited to 


| him after death ; touching and solemn homage rendered by the dying af- 


fection of a woman, to the virtues and excellent qualities of the man! At 
the same time she begged her husband to read to her, and she gently ex- 
pired listening to a sermon of Bossuet’s, on the immortality of the soul. 
Under the restoration Guizot entered into public affairs. He succes- 
sively occupied the most important stations, under the ministry of the 
Abbé Montesquiou, of Barbe—Marbois and of Decazes, but always obliged 
| to returu to his first profession of literary labours. Messieurs. Thierry and 





/Guizot are the first and most celebrated reformers of our national 


history. 


We will not examine in this short notice the incontestable influence 
which Guizot exercised in the French Revolution, nor the political move- 
/ment of that period. Suffice it to say, that few men have rendered as 
great services to the instruction of the people both by theory and practice, 
| as the Ex-Minister of Public Instruction. Guizot’s physical and moral 
energy appears to increase with the difficulties of his labour. His elo- 
| quence applied to the practice of commerce, or to the defence of consti- 
tutional principles, is often admirable, always noble, grave and elevated. 
It is well knowa how high a station Guizot, as a political man, occupied 
in Parliament. The alliance of power and liberty is the great problem he 
has always endeavoured to solve ; and without fearing clamours or com- 
plaining of injustice, he follows his mission in the calmness and serenity 
of his conscience, and applies himself incessantly to study the great ques 
tion ;—a powerful and talented politician, an eminent orator, a distinguish- 
ed author, a serious and profound historian, but above all, and better than 
all, a conscientious, worthy, and honourable man. ARMAND. 
Cabinet de Lecture. 





| 





THINGS WORTH SEEING. 

First and foremost there is the Fair of the American Institute at Ni- 
blo’s Garden, where for two shillings may be seen fifteen thousand articles 
of American manufacture—exhibiting at one view the vast improvements 
and increasing variety of the mechanic arts, from every quarter of the 
Union. Three hours can hardly be more pleasingly and profitably spent 
than in examing this vast collection of the products of American skill and 
industry. 

At the Stuyvesant Institute may be seen the most famous and finished 
painting of our illustrious countryman Benjamin West. The style of this 
great work, and the sublime subject which it illustrates, render ‘Christ 
Rejected” one of the most interesting pictures in the world. 

The Fall exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture is now opened at the 
Apollo Gallery, and contains much worthy the attention of every lover of 
the arts. 

Mr. Catherwood’s Panoramas of Lima and Thebes, in the Rotunda, are 
most magnificent, and deserve all the admiration bestowed upon them. 

There is no spectacle in the city so pleasing to children as the inge- 
nious exhibition at Masonic Hall. In every respect it is a most suitable 
object to present to the eye of childhood, and all the little “ wee ones” in 
the city should be indulged with a sight evincing so much ingenuity and 
commemorative of so important an event as the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Lastly, there is Catlin’s Indian Gallery at the Stuyvesant Institute, 
which cannot be visited too often by the curious in the antiquities and 

















undermined her health. Her physicians recommended absolute repose ; 


character of the Red men of our Continent. 
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fession, yielding to the exigencies of their situation, have won new laurels 
Che Cheatre. and new friends under circumstances calculated to depress and discourage 
cecinneee the most sanguine. ‘The orchestra and the newly painted scenery, are 
THE PARK. still the admiration of all; indeed in every essential appointment, there 
It has always been a source of regret among the more judicious of our || is nothing wanting to mar the enjoyment of the rich musical feast. 





theatre-goers, that Madame Vestris was not more universally appreciated 
in those vivid portraitures and finished personations which she, night after | 


é ‘ | ° ie 
night, was doomed to enact to thin houses and listless auditors. As if to Plundcrings by the Wap. 


vindicate their taste from any inference which such marked neglect of | 

Vestris might justify, the old friends of the Park have rallied the past week || When it was intimated that the Duke of Beaufort would not attend the 

and welcomed Mrs. Fitzwilliam in such numbers and with such enthu- || tournament at Eglintoun, the report reached the earsof Theodore Hook 

siasm as is seldom witnessed, except on the advent of some “ great star.” || at a dinner table, not a hundred miles from Kensington Gore. ‘ How’s 

This lady made her first appearance on Monday, in the Comedy of the that!” inquired Theodore hastily ; ‘‘ Beaufort not goto the tournament— 
’ 


: . : ie nonsense! impossible!” ‘ Tarda podagra won't consent,” was the re- 
“ce ” “ ” yp, * . 
Country Girl,” and in the Farce of “Widow Wiggins,” and a more de- joinder; “steel boots are not very comfortable in the gout.” Pooh, 


cided hit has not been achieved for a long time by any single artist on the pooh,” said the wit, “the gout needn’t baulk him; can’t he wear his list 
same boards. shoes. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam occupies a position between the quiet and simple style ; A 7 or 8 sg a Re got 7 _— of ae —— 
of Mrs. Keeley, and the ornate and finished acting of Madame Vestris— een ne SD SS eee pee Ce ee 


: a nat had any effect, and we went home without him, wondering what had be- 
more dashing and brilliant than the one, less refined and exquisite than the || come of the dog. When the corn was cut, however, the mystery was 


other, yet perhaps superior to either in the life-like gayety and airiness explained, for there stood Sancho in the attitude of pointing, and a covey 
of exuberant spirits, breaking forth at all times with such a show of hearty of birds some few feet in advance of him, all, both dog and birds, perfect 


» = . . p . > an ne, . 
good-will, and merriment, that her auditors insensibly fall into the same skeletons.” —American, of course. 
vein of mirth and frolic, and the whole hous . , . ———™ ee 

ee : . + ponents — meow of un Licence seems to be, to the modern French Novelists what his hair was 

controlled laughter. She has been playing every evening during the || to Sampson: deprive them of that, and their strength leavesthem. They 

week, and there has been no lack of fun and crowded houses to enjoy it. || remind us of the Italian prima donna, who, when somebody was prosing 

This is truly a most flattering testimonial of this lady’s great merits as an || to her about innocent pleasures, exclaimed impatiently, “I hate innocent 

. ° ” 
artist, for she came among us quite unknown and unheralded, and does pleasures! 


not possess any very extravagant personal attractions wherewith to witch | Sheridan Knowles has returned from a two months’ residence in Scot- 
th P b J fie ; a a ‘ fh ” and the effecti || land, where he has been occupied in writing a play for Covent-garden 
¢ town, but relies entirely on the “cunning of herart,” and the effective || ‘Theatre. Madame Vestris will perform the principal character in the 


boldness of her style to produce results so gratifying to herself, and so || drama, with the entire construction and interest of which both Madame 
pleasing to her admirers. Vestris and her husband expressed unqualified approbation. 

It would be unjust not to mention in this connection the efficient sup- 
port which has been rendered this charming actress by the regular stock A Snake Hoorp.—An English sportsman, when in America, being one 
company. It is no doubt true that the Park possesses at this moment day in pursuit of game, observed a snake lashing about after a small ani- 
more talent for the enactment of Comedy than any other Theatre in mal, which he could not readily capture; ’twas near a declivity, of which 


: ie sae the animal took advantage, and down the hill he ran, beating his pursuer 
England or America. Of Placide and Richings it is needless to ealarge, | jn speed to a distance. The snake’s reserved power soon becaine con- 


they are each in their way quite unmatched. But we have not so often || spicuous, by placing his tail in his mouth, and, forming a perfect circle, 
had occasion to speak of the sterling merits of Chippendale, whose in- down the hill he ¢rund/ed, and, after a very extraordinary chase, captured 

sl Tee : , i . The Bualic ’ : ‘ ¢ : £ <t 
dustry and talents are fast acquiring for him a reputation that will make his prey! The Englishman’s astonishment was put forth in the first vil 


hin 6 castes ammmaies anils akchais. Wis aaeatinnin of © ehiaat lage he came to. Yankee told him “it was nothing new or rare he had 
“4 P : oody "|| discovered ; as a little boy a few days ago in our village,” said Jonathan, 
y ys ag ge, 


in the Country Girl is a capiial performance, indeed few can equal him as || ‘having picked up one, and, mistaking it for a hoop, sported with it for 
a sour, crabbed, techy old man, or as a dignified, powdered gentleman || some time, until the lad attempted to tie a few bells to his plaything ; but 





























— 


of the old school. | the snake, not liking a ratéle of music as an appendage, modestly thinking, 
| no doubt, it would appear in imitation of one of a superior grade, and not 
| pleased with the compliment intended, let slip his tail, and glided away, 

THE NATIONAL. to the great regret and dismay of the astonished playmate.” 








They, who have watched the currents of popularity and theatrical favour | 
for any time in this country, cannot have failed to remark, that whenever || Eneotisn Travetters.—As usual among the guests, the English pre- 


either of our larger cities has pronounced judgment on either performer or dominate. You can mark them at once by diagnostic signs whic: never 


. a Se . : : Tae | fail. If you behoid an unusually well-dressed individual, high cravated 
> . | s ’ , 
piece, it invariably adheres to its first decision with a pertinacity worthy | and clad in a Stultz frac, coming into the dining-room after all the rest of 


of a higher object. It was the good fortune of Amilie and the operatic \| the people have finished their potage, be assured he is an Englishman. If 
company who first introduced it in New York to win the highest favour | he begins grumbling in indifferent French to the kellner, at the bouillon au 
among a large class of lovers of music, who have never failed to back | ris, and turns up his nose at the bowilli which follow, doubt not that he is 
their favourable judgment by the most unremitting attendance, and the || *" Englishman. If he beckons to the waiter to bring him a dish out of 
exhibition of th ee dadieaal a delicht wh hat § | his turn, so as to derange altogether, the usual routine to which every one 

Wition of the greatest enthusiasm and delight whenever that fine opera || cheerfully submits—he is unquestionably an Englishman. If he cails for 
has been represented in this city. It required no prophet to predict the || a bottle of champagne when every one is quaffing his demi-bouteille of 
effect which its announcement would produce on Monday last. At an |) sour wine, the conclusion is inevitable; and if three or four such indi- 
early hour the house began to overflow with the old admirers of its deli- ! viduals cluster together, talk loud, and d—n the cookery, at the seme time 


‘ A : : , that they admit how cheaply they can live and amuse themselves, the case 
: ac- || - -aigh. ; : veil f 
cious harmonies, who seemed to take their seats with the proud satisfac- } ;. quite manifest ; they are all from this side of the Channel—landed from 


tion of a composer who was about to afford his friends the opportunity of | the Dampschiff at Frankfort, and recently imported into Bavaria.—Spas 
oral ; said : I ’ y un} ? 
listening, forthe first time, to acomposition which he had pronounced good. | of Germany. 
The old story of—* that is my thunder”—was humoursly illustrated when- || Horriricanty Horrisie.—Monday (says the Hertford Times), a 
ever the talented throng on the stage gave full effect to the melodious ! —_ —e of people were or bn a a S I rp eeasag. od 
. : at || Market, their countenances Indicating the most paintul and intense anxiety. 
music. From aaa ~: come there —_ abe ears e poe mie thes || We looked up, and on the roof of the house beheld a small boy creeping 
seemed to say “beat that an poem. This is all right, an - s should | from a dormitory window, down towards the spout, in order to catch a 
be, evincing an amiable peculiarity of our nature and a determination that | little pet bird, that, released from its fetters, had taken refuge in that ap- 
what we like so much ourselves, shall be relished and appreciated by our } parently inaccessible spot. He had got about half way, when fear over- 
Sicnis |, came him. — He advanced a little more. We held our breath, and closed 
ae || out teeth with excessive sympathy. Another step, and a convulsive shud- 
Miss Shirreff, and indeed, all the ay Se intieibonty greeted || der ran through the crowd. The bird moved a little further. The boy 
with every demonstration of regard and admiration. Nothing could ex- || made one unsuccessful grasp—the crowd shrieked with apprehension—and 
: jn ; | greasy 1 apy 
ceed the delight of the auditory, whenever the favourite and the fondly || the boy, horrible to relate! fell—into the hands of his father, who pulled 


remembered portions of the opera were given to them with the usual |; him in the window by the breeches, and severely whipped him for his 


A | temerity. 
power and pathos. It was a brilliant scene, and was worthy the talents of | “°™°™Y “ 
Srortinc Exrraorpinary 1x Winpsor Parx.—On Friday morning, 


the vocalists and the grateful hearts of their admirers. The opera was I hat bs Wie GH0N nentenont was tension Mur Iie Wael, aloe Gell dey, 0 
played three nigts and never better performed. On Thursday it gave way |) large hare started beneath some high grass, under the trees opposite the 
to Sonnambula, the most universal favourite ever played in America. Of | window in which her Majesty was witnessing the evolutions of the troops. 
course the house was good and the opera received with every evidence of | Puss was several times caught, but as often managed to escape before she 
supreme delight. || was properly secured. Her Majesty appeared to enjoy the “ sport,” and 


It j h he ene ul | laughed heartily. The mob, thus emboldened by the “ patronage of 
tis pleasant to record these propitious events, and to witness these | royalty” (although it isa high crime and misdemeanor “to snare or othe: 


tokens of sympathy and consideration for a company who promptly sur- H wise take game” in any of the royal parks), again started off in pursuit, 
mounting all difficulties, and with cheerfulness and devotion to their pro- {in full cry, and a working man eventually succeeded in ca, turing the hare 
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which he * bagged ia under the folds of his jacket, and he was permitted | 
to walk off with his prize unmolested. | 
| 





Srin amono vue Letrer-Writers—created by the Penny Postage 
Plan.—The great point though, connected with this subject, on which we | 
have the saddest misgivings, is certainly . most material one—that is, the 
due provision of the physical elements for all this letter-writing. Whence 
is the paper to come from, or the sealing-wax, or the pens and the ink? | 
No imaginable impregnation of plaster of Paris, will enable the makers | 
to work up their rags into sufficient surfaces to meet the demand. No | 
hundred-Perry power will fabricate steel pens to supply a moderately-peo- | 
pled parish. Birmingham itself, if it ever gives up rioting, and takes to | 
trade again, will not yield the iron necessary for their fabrication ; and the | 
Thames itself, if sufficiently blackened by becoming the common sewer 
of a metropolis large as London threatens to be, will not yield ink enough 


postmen to deliver, the letters? May not the craft of letter-writing in- 
crease so fast, as to reduce every man to the necessity of delivering his 
own letters? It is, indeed, fortunate for mankind that some physical | 
bounds will be thus set to the letter-writing impulse. Otherwise there 

would be considerable risk of the means destroying the end, by a total | 
overthrow of the reciprocity (as Mr. Pitt would have said) of the process. | 
As it has happened in the present state of literature, that authors are 
more numerous than readers, so it may be with epistolary authorship; folks 


may be so busy in writing to their friends, that they may never find time || 


to read their own letters. | 





PAUL DE KOCK. 
A new novel by Paul de Kock creates a more powerful sensation than | 
the speech of the King himself : and, on the day of publication, not a dili- 
gence, not a mail, not a public conveyance leaves the French metropolis 
without bearing to the country librarians of all parts a package of the 
anxiously-awaited volumes. ‘here is not a circulating library throughout | 
France that does not possess one or more complete sets of his works ;— 
there is not a newsroom where, among the few dozens of standard books 
which grace the little shelf in the corner, the novels of Paul de Kock are 
not to be found. His popularity extends to the meanest and most distant 


cottage in the empire ; there exists not a labourer who tills the land in the | 


remotest province, that has not heard of Paul de Kock, and laughed at the | 


village pedant’s recital of the best episode in his last work. Mount the | 
imperial of the diligence, and the conducteur will talk to you of Paul de 
Kock. Converse with the fille du comptoir in a cafe, and she will ask you 
to lend her his lately-published novel. Hire a cabriolet de place, and the 
driver will tell you that he has just perused Paul de Kock’s new work.— 
Chatter with your porter’s wife when she brings you your newspaper in the 
morning, and she will call your attention to the critique of Paul de Kock’s 
book in the feuilleton. Speak to your cook relative to your dinner having 
been late the day before, and she will throw the blame on Paul de Kock. 
Ask your friend why he broke his appointment, and the reply will be the | 
same. In fine, M. Charles Paul de Kock engrosses public attention as 
much as the prices of the Funds, the measures of the Ministers, or the war 
in Spain. He is a * Monsieur ‘Tonson,’ whose existence is interminable. 


| 





Suicine or a Youne Woman by Leapine ore THE Monument !— 
When the above appalling announcement was first made known in several | 


parts of London, it was regarded with the utmost incredulity by every one |, 
| their mistakes in the terms of their science, (which, they acknowledge, are 


who heard it ; in fact, no one could believe it but those who were witness- 
es of the horribie catastrophe, and the other persons whom their screams | 
collected to the spot, where the mutilated remains of the heroine of the | 
tragedy lay strewn about. A more shocking case of self-destruction has, 
perhaps, never before occurred, if we except that of Mr. Lyon Levi, a 
Jewish diamond merchant, who precipitated himself from the identical spot | 
in the year 1810, when he wes literally dashed to pieces. The crowd 


which assembled yesterday around the base of the Monument when the | 


fact of the horrible occurrence was ascertained was immense, and the hor- | 
ror which pervaded every one who caught a view of the body, as well as 

those who were unable to gratify their curiosity, but who stood aghast and | 
listened to the invented and conflicting details of the catastrophe, was 
aliogether indescribable. At length a posse of the city police arrived, 
who shortly afterwards succeeded in clearing the ground, when the full 
extent of the melancholy affair was correctly ascertained. The following 
is a correct outline of the particulars :— 

About a quarter past ten o'clock yesterday morning, a respectably-dressed 
female presented herself at the entrance of the Monument, and paid the 
porter the usual admission fee He gave her the usual d r-ctions, and she 
unmediately ascended to the top. About 20 minutes afterwards, he was 
alarmed by a cry from some persons who were passing through the yard, 
which was followed alinost immediately by a dreadful crash upon the | 
pavement. He rushed immediately to the door, and was horror-stricken | 
to perceive the mangled body of the female who a few minutes before had 
gained admission to the Monument. The body had fallen inwards, having 
bent one of the spikes of the iron palisading which surrounds the Moau- | 
ment, upon which it fell. It was huddled up into an almost shapeless 


mass, and the blood flowed profusely from the back part of the head, which | 


was completely crushed, and the left arm, which was broken above the | 
elbow, and which, when the body was moved, appeared to be connected | 
with the upper part of the arm merely by the garment and integuments of 
skin. It is needless to say that life was quite extinct, although some of | 
the bystanders stated that they observed a sort of convulsive tremor, like 
the last mortal throes in the agony of death. 


‘The appearance of the body was that of a fine young woman, about 25 | 


years of age, fair complexion, and auburn hair. Te stature was about five 


feet two inches. If an opinion might be formed of her dress, it was evi- |, 


dent that the unfortunate woman had moved in acirele above the middle | 
class of life, and this opinion was corroborated by the texture of her hands, ! 
which appeared not to have been, used to manual employment. It is the | 
more necessary to state these particulars, as, up to a late hour last night, | 
che body had not been identified, or owned by any of her relatives, Her 


: 


dress consisted of a genteel black silk dress, under garments of fine linen, 
silk stockings, and worked habit shirt. She had on the fore-finger of the 
left hand a gold signet ring. On the body being examined, it was found 
that the spine was fractured, as was also the cranium, but the features 
were not at all disfigured, save by the coagulated blocd which had been 
forced from the mouth and nostrils by the concussion. On examining the 
place where the unfortunate woman fell, it appeared that she must have 
narrowly escaped the cuping and abutments upon which the ornamental 
griffins of the Monument are placed. It is not possible that she could have 
touched them, otherwise she would have been thrown beyond the iron pal- 
isades. She feil on the left of the entrance to the Monument, as coming 
up Fish-street-hill. No paper or memoranda was found upon her, by which 
her connections could possibly be traced. Information was forwarded in 
due course to the coroner, who has appointed an inquest to be holden this 


| evening. 
to keep the pens going. Where, too, shall we find clerks to sort, where | 


-_—— 


Suakspeare’s Critics.—Of all the critics on Shakspeare, it is indispu- 
table that the Germans hold the highest rank. From the appearance of 
Lessing’s Dramaturgie we date a new era of Shakspeare’s fame ; and from 
that to the present time have they earnestly and reverently studied him. 
The beauty, elegance, and subtle truth of their criticisms have affected 
England, France, and Italy. In England the Johnsonian yoke was thrown 


off ; men began to see that there was something more in Shakspeare than 


faults too gross for aggravation, too evident for detection.” It became 
| apparent to Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Wilson, &c., that there 
| was something more to be said and thought of the J’empest than that “ its 
| plan is regular :” of the Winter’s Tale that ‘with all its absurdities it is 
| very entertaining ;” of Coriolanus that ‘it is the most amusing of our au- 
'thor’s performances,” and that ‘ Romeo and Juliet is the most pleasing.” 
| In a word, they were strongly impressed with the conviction that to study 
him is not ‘to waste criticism on unresisting imbecility,”’ and the result 
has been most glorious. In France also the change has taken place. Vol- 
|taire is no longer the arch-priest ; ‘‘ notre bizarre Shakspeare ” is not only 


| translated but read, and occasionally praised. In Italy a complete transla- 


tion of his works is just undertaken, and criticisms in reverent spirit have 

made his merits known. Not only were the Germans the first to appreci- 
ate our poet, but ‘the new school” was the first which taught men that 
| the true spirit of criticism is not polemical and negative, but analytical and 
‘reverential. It was said by one of the ancients that the pzssion of philoso- 
| phy was admiration. The same may be truly said of criticism. The critic 
seeks not what is to be ridiculed, but what is to be loved ; not to demon- 
strate that he has “a wit most pleasant,” but that there burns within his 
heart, asin a temple, a holy enthusiasm for whatever is beautiful in nature 
, Or in art. 





NONSENSE. 

Nonsense is only sense made easy ; it is the first faint twinklings of the 
just-lighted intelligence and simplest inklings of thought of babes and 
sucklings, (Sir John included); wisdom in short sentences made up of 
words of easy syllables. It is very popular among the few wise who teach 
it to the many foolish ; but they are slow to learn. ‘The growing intellect 
of the age takes to it, and is getting on extremely well with it ; its Primer 
is between all sorts of thumbs. The heaviest writers of it are your politi- 
cal economists ; but, what with their excessive collocation of words, and 


not yet thoroughly defined) they make nonsense hard to understand, and 
are doing their best to render it dull and disagreeable. Patriots, and loyal 
‘men to themselves, dole it out column after column, and it is accurately 
reported, and reads smoothly, eloquently. It sells well, and sometimes 
reaches a second edition, done up in 3 vols. crown 8vo., price 1/. 11s. 6d.: 
but if you would make a stir with it, you must get a Lord or a Lady to 
adopt it as their own, and put their title in the title-page, which some of 
your Lords and Ladies are poor enough to do “ for a consideration.” Then 


*“* How the wit brightens, and the sense refines !” 


Phrenologists fumble and feel about your head with their fingers, and fall 
into the happiest vein of it immediately ; the examinants meanwhile listen 
with much awe to the Brummagem Greck and Water-lane Latin of the 
phrenologic nomenclature. ‘The Homeopathists talk it, write it, prescribe 


it; and it tells and sells. 


Nonsense writeth mach, and readeth much ; though newspaper columns 
are crowded, and all their space is occupied, editors find room for him, and 
all the papers are bespoken a hundred deep. Some of your critics write it, 
and are not severe upon themselves; but they affect not to understand 


' what the authors they review mean by it. Some of your authors indite it, 


when they are in the vein; and in the moment of inspiration, if they feel 
that they have been more than commonly happy, they sometimes throw 
down their pens with an air, fall back in their chairs, give their nostrils a 
pinch of “ thirty-seven’’ each, rap their snufl-boxes flat on their tables with 
a satisfactory report, and cry ‘* That's fine!” or “ Delightful!” or “ Beau- 
tiful, by Gosh !”* or ** by Gomb !”—an old Catholic saint, whom your well 
read writers sometimes swear by. Nonsense speaketh much, and very 
wisely ; for he speaketh advisedly, and is listened to with profound atten- 
tion, “the rapt soul sitting in the eyes” of his hearers. He is indefatigable 


‘in Parliament. He moveth the address—he secondeth the motion—he 


divideth upon the motion—he taketh the sense of the House—he moveth 
the previous question—he explaineth across the table—he covercth the 
|floor of the House with petitions as with rushes—he readeth them—he 
enlargeth upon their grievances—he hath no confidence in Ministers—he 
moveth fur a new writ for the borough of , the late Member having 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds of a certain Barebones Parliament—he 
|expatiateth upon the incorruptibility of the said Member, and sitteth down 
/ exhausted, amid loud cries of ** Hear! hear !” 

Nonsense is sometimes serious; and then he putteth away tweny 
‘quarto leaves of imitated manuscript, in a dark cover, into a black coat 
' pocket, and walketh into a church, and along the aisle, and into a pulpi 
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wl his hair is parted Wesley-wise, and his little fingers are adorned with 


| manceuvres ! They are nothing compared to the manual and platoon of 


2 . : . . . P ? orcise ! (; 2s F »s of » 
many rings, and his band is clear-starched, and his white cambric sendeth | the snufl-taker’s exercise! (although some snuff boxes play tunes of them- 


up a pleasing savour, and he readeth the imitative writing, and he expound- 
eth the Hebrew of the Old and the Greek of the New to Squire Acres and 
a congregation of two hundred tenants and their clod-hoppers ; and they 
ace amazed, and boast their curate as ‘‘the most learnedst man of those 

arts,” and the Squire dines him, and perhaps drenches him, and sees a 
Sichop in him. When Nonsense taketh orders, besides growing pedantic, 
he becometh priggish. He calleth his Maker “ Gud !” and be speaketh of 
St. Paul as “an apostle of no mean celebrity !” 

All hail to thee, great Nonsense! best sense—best understood—though 
some poor fools affect thee not! Chief orator of that old Parliament con- 
vened at Babel—hail! Only undying one—immortal Nonsense—hail ! 
Universal Nonsense—welcome! ‘Room, there, for my Lord!” ‘The 
Speaker of the new House salutes thee—shakes hands with thee—congrat- 
ulates thee that thou art returned member for that great borough the 
World, and representest that large constituency, the foolish sons of men! 
He loveth to hear thee volubly discoursing—hateth to have thee hindered 
—and loudly calleth the rising Common Sense to order when he interpo- 
seth an interruption. He is never weary of hearkening to thee—thinks 
thee great on small occasions—eloquent on all. Wise men admire thy 
flowery fluency, and doat upon thy periods, well turned. Dullards deliber- 
ate on the double-distilled droppimgs of thy mellifluous mouth, and deem 
them sweeter than the delicious honey. The wisest sons of Sense wish 
they had thy folly, and love to listen to the lively jingling of the bells nod- 
ding about thy ears, “‘ most musical—not melancholy.” Great men feel 


small in thy presence, and vainly try to ape thy winning ways. ‘This wise | 


world is governed by thee when thou art gravest, amused by thee when 
thou art anticly disposed, and pardoncth readily thy comical capriccios.— 
Fools only hate thee and deny thy too-provoking powers! Great governor 
of states and empires, and all the pomps and vanities of men—grave Non- 
sense—hail! ‘ Your Lordship’s right welcome back to Denmark !” 

Nonsensr, only relation—(a nephew)—of SensE—NOoNsENsE, great 
negative, I honour thee ; and if ever thou shouldst rise to thy good uncle’s 
chair, and be pontiff of this foolish world, come to it, sweet cardinal, (the 
eighth cardinal virtue) by no other style and title than Nonsense, the last 
and best of all the Innocents ; and if no one else will kiss thy toe, claim 
thou of me that proud humility and Catholic condescension. 











SNUFFS AND SNUFF-TAKERS. 
What a moment! what a doubt! 
All my nose, inside out, 
All my thrilling, tickling caustic, 
Pynamid Rhinocerostic, 
“Wants to sneeze, and cannot do it! 
Now it yearns me, thrills me, stings me, 
Now with rapturous torment wrings me, ; 
Now says, “‘ Sneeze, you fool; get through it.” 
Shee—shee-——oh! *tis most del-tshz, 
Ishi—ishi—most del-ishi, 
(Hang it I shail sneeze till spring), 
Snuff is a most delicious thing. 


The above is a free version of a passage from a clever little Italian 
poem on tobacco (/a Tabacheide), in which the witty author has attempted 
the description of a sneeze. The titillating indulgence, however, is per- 
mitted only to the novice, for your real snuff-taker disdaineth to allow his 
nasal organ to yield obedience to the thrilling call—his proboscis is proof 
against such tickling. But if long habit have blunted the sensitiveness 
of this delicate promontory, it is fully compensated for in the rapture 
his nose knows, be it Roman or snub, when primed with a liberal pinch of 
Pontet’s delicate Martinique, or his son’s more pungent mixture. 

Little do the sneeze totallers know of the inexpressible Juxury attendant 


upon a pinch of fine old snuff after dinner—it 1s the fit companion to a | 
glass of generous wine ; and in shunning the real connvisseur’s box, they 


deny themselves one of the greatest enjoyments discovered by man. Yes, 


gentle reader, scept'c though you be,it is an enjoyment—a refined, a | 


social enjoyment. Some hyper-critics have denounced the habit of snuff- 
taking as uncleanly, and a few ultra-railers have gone so far as to say it is 
unwholesome, quoting as an authority the late Mr. Abernethy, who. upon 


being asked by an inveterate consumer of rapé, if an immoderate use of 


snuff was calculated to injure the brain, replied in his usual caustic and 
splenetic manner, “ Not in the least, Sir, for people who take snuff immo- 
derately, can have no brains. 

I am no advocate for excess of any kind—although instances might be 
quoted where the greatest gluttons in this way have had tolerable long 
heads—Napoleon for instance, took snuff by handsfull, and I think even 
his enemies will allow that he lacked not brains ; but numberless are the 
examples I could quote, of eminent men, endowed with transcendant 
talents, who exceeded all bounds in the gratification of this taste. But 
return we to the rational epicure (for there are epicures in snuff) who takes 
his pinch at moderate intervals, and who administers the comfort to his 
nose, with such a good observance of propriety as to be exempt from cen- 
sure, and the imputation of uncleanliness—why is this class to be de- 


cried? Without any claim to the title of sensualist, let me ask why in | 


this short span of life a man is not justified in affording himself all the en- 
joyment he can? It may be asked why create an artificial want! I an- 


swer, if in the indulgence of that want, an extra drop of joy be added to_ 
the cup of chequered happiness, dans se bas monde, taste of it, and leave | 


the reasoning to the noseless. It has been asserted that the man who de- 


lighteth not in poetry or music, has no soul, and I say that the man who | 
liketh not a pinch of snuff has no nose. How easily is a genuine snuff- | 
taker recognised amongst a thousand—the very manner in which he han- | 


dles his box will betray him. He is easily distinguished from the many, 
es Taglioni amid the figurantes. Mark too, the indescribable ease and tact 
with which he déxterously extracts with the sinister thumb and finger 
(pardon the anomaly) the soft and fragrant portion—talk of the eighteen 


|| selves—but this is a digression.) 

| The pseudo snuff-taker, and the uninitiated votary, have all the awk- 
wardness of undrilled recruits! For instance, your old experienced hand 
will take his pinch from out the receptacle horizontally, unstinted in quan- 
|tity, and will inhale the bountiful and precious allowance at one effort, 
while the neophyte will insert his right finger and thumb vertically and 
falteringly into the box, and compress the scattered grains into the smallest 
possible compass, applying the aforesaid finger and thumb to the nose in 
such a questionable manner as to convey the impression that he is endea- 
vouring to abstract some capillary excrescence from the nostril, instead of 
}comforting the organ of smell. The veritable art of snuff-taking is only 
to be acquired by long practice, and a close observance of the aforesaid 
manual and platoon—the air and grace which distinguish the polished gen- 
|tleman, are the more observable in snuff-taking than any other fashionable 
indulgence. The snuff-takers of St. James’s and St. Giles’s differ as 
widely in the manner of applying the redolent mixture to their noses, as 
the votary of Terpsichore at Almack’s does from the coalheaver at Green- 
wich Fair. The Democrat, the Radical, and the Leveller, may not be dis- 
posed to admit this—but the truth is undeniable. Some persons eat their 
fish, and even peas, with their knives, while others use forks—the former 
are barbarians, the latter, gentlemen. 





THE COURT OF TUSCANY. 

Tuscany, though fallen from the reputation which it enjoyed under its 
glorious line of Medecian Princes, can still boast of one of the most 
polished Courts in Europe. Ages of despotism have failed to crusk the 
gailant spirit of her nobles, and her daughters are still as fair as whea 
Bianca di Rapella led her Sovereign in chains. ‘The Grand Duke Ferdi- 
| nand, the father of the present ruler of this the fairest portion of Italy 
was the first of his line whom the ‘I'uscans regarded with any degree of 
complacency, and even he was rather tolerated than beloved by them 
‘The coarse frankness of his disposition was certainly less dangerous tha. 
the leaden despotism of his predecessors, but almost equally offensive ir 
the higher class of his subjects, whose refinement be shocked by display - 
ing in his intercourse with them the manners of a German boor. Shortly 
before his death his confessor visited him, and after having announced tu 
him the report of his physicians, that they considered his situation hopeless, 
concluded by assuring him that in a short time he would be an inhabitant 
of Paradise. 

“Father,” answered the dying Prince with a smile, “I was never an 
ambitious man, the Palazzo Pitti is quite good enough for me.” 

The present Sovereign, Leopold II., possessed all the mild qualities of 
his father, without the érusquerie of manner which made the latter se of 
fensive ; the punishment of death is unknown in his dominions, and yet no 
partof Italy isso free from crime. By his second marriage with a Prix 
|cess of the House of Naples, he has a son, much to the joy of his sut- 
jects ; as otherwise his States, in the event of his death, would have pase 
ed tothe sway of Austria. His Imperial Highness’s mode of goverr- 
ment is rather unsuited to an Englishman’s ideas; he has a number of 
Ministers, who make their reports to him, and he dictates a new law, like 
|a physician's prescription, as occasion may require. 

Two members of Napoleon’s family for many years found an honovral!e 
| reception in Florence. Louis, the ex-King of Holland, and the lato - 
! tess Lipona, the wife of the unfortunate Murat. Between tte latter aud 
| her sister, the Princess Borghesi, a violent feud for many years ex std. 
| Pauline, who bitterly resented the refusal of her brother to clevvie he, 
husband to the regal dignity, may be said almost to have rejoiced at the 
| fall of the Emperor, and the return of her sister to a private station. ‘Te 
cause of their estrangement was the refusal of the title of Queen by her 
sister to the ex-Sovercign of Naples, a concession which she exacted from 
all who visited her, and which few refused to pay. After the second mar- 
riage of the Grand Duke the Queen Dowager of Naples was a frequent 
visitor at the Court of her daughter, much to the annoyance of her who 
had formerly borne that title; upon these occasions the Countess gene- 
rally left the city to avoid the sight of the carriages and Royal liveries, 
which were rather ostentatiously paraded before the gate of the palace, an 
insult which legitimacy might well have spared. The mother of Napo- 
leon appears to have been the only one of his family who loved him for 
himself, and not for the benefit which he heaped upon them. During her 
last illness she had remained for several days upon a couch in her boudoir 
but at length consented, at the entreaty of her brother, the late Cardinal 
Fesch, to be removed to her chamber. Previously, however, to quitting 
the room, she directed her attendants to support her steps to a pedestal, 
upon which rested the bust of the Emperor. Unable to see it, for she had 
long been blind, with mournful tenderness she slowly passed her hands over 
the sculptured portrait, and repeatedly pressed her lips upon the marble,— 

what a scene for a sculptor or a painter ! 

Louis, the ex-King of Holland, lives in a handsome palace upon the 
Arno, and reccives without ostentation, such as are presented tohim. Be- 
ing an invalid, he seldom quits his home ; when he does, he is treated with 
that respect which his character so justly commands. I have, upon more 
than one occasion, scen his carriage pass that of the Grand Duke in the 
| Cacine, and been pleased to observe that their owners saluted with great 
apparent cordiality. 

Among the residents of Florence I must not fail to mention Emma 
Carew, the unfortunate daughter of the too celebrated Lady Hamilton. 
| Her father, Sir William Hamilton (she was born previous to the marriage 
| of her mother), left her a respectable provision: unfortunately it fell into 
| the hands of her improvident parent, who was her guardian, and, as may 

be imagined, was speedily dissipated in her career of extravagance. Her 
unfortunate daughter, Jong struggled to procure an existence by teaching 
the English language, during which her privations must have been numer- 
ous; latterly her means have been increased by a smell pension from the 
i Grand Duchess, ostensibly in consideration of her mother’s services to the 
|| Royal Family of Naples, and doubtless they were great ; but it is whis- 
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pered that the surrender of a packet of letters, written by a certain lady, 
in which the sanguinary scenes perpetrated by Cardinal Ruffo, and the 
rufians who followed him were instigated, was the price of the trifling 
provision. ia ’ 

Among the Tuscan Nobility best known to the English are the Princes 
Corsini; the younger is one of the Ministers, and a Nobleman universally 
respected ; the elder resembles in his character the celebrated Duke of 
Queensberry ; like him, at the age of eighty, he has several mistresses, and 
a childish horror of the approach of death. He has made the fortune of 
at least a dozen quacks, and bathes every morning in a vessel filled with 
wine from his vineyard at Fiesole ; the wine is afterwards sold at a reduced 

rice. 
" Lord Burghersh is still gratefully remembered at Florence by all who 
have partaken of his splendid hospitality. 

Abercrombie, who succeeded Seymour as Minister, is looked upon as a 
parvenu by the Court of Tuscany, where a man’s shicld is more closely 
regarded than his morals ; perhaps his father’s political position may have 
in some degree occasioned this, for in point of faet, he is of better blood 
than many who sneer at him. And with a little more caution in his pre- 
sentations, a few better dinners, and a younger friend than the lady whom, 
to the amusement of all Florence, he has chosen, would make an excellent 
diplomat. 


BYRON’S LOVE OF LIBERTY. 
An English author of liberal principles, has written arm eloquent essay on 
** Byron and Goethe,” and in a spirit that is thoughtful and highly haudable. 
Poor Lord Byron, whom every puny poetaster and Lilliputian witling now 
thinks himself entitled to rail against, is spoken of in terms that do credit 





to the writer’s head and heart. We subjoin a passage, with the generous |, 


tone of which we have been much struck :— 

“‘ Never did he desert our cause; never was he false to human sympa- 
thies. Solitary and unfortunate from his infancy, cruelly wounded in his 
first love, and still more cruelly in his marriage ; attacked and calumniated 
in his acts and intentions, without inquiry or defence; annoyed by pecu- 
niary difficulties ; forced to quit his eountry—his home—his child ; friend- 
less—we have seen it since his death ; pursued, on the Continent, vy a 
thousand absurd tales, and by the cold malignity of a world that made even 
his sorrows a crime, he preserved in the midst of inevitable reaction, his 
love for his sister, his Ada, his pity for misfortune, his fidelity to the affec- 
tions of the years of his childhood and youth, even from his old nurse Mary 
Gray to Lord Clare. He was generous of his money to those to whom he 
could be useful, from his literary friends to the wretched libeller Ashe. 
Impelled by the temper of his mind, by the period in which he lived, by 
the fatality even of his mission, towards a poetry whose place has now to 
be filled, towards the incomplete tendency we have sought to characterize, 
he by no means set himself up as a standard ; he presaged the future ; he 
vindicated the prescicnce of genius, in this definition hitherto misunder- 
stood, and yet the best we know of,—‘ Poetry is the feeling of a former 
world and a future ;” he always preferred activity for good, to ell that his 
art could do. Surrounded with slaves and their oppressors, a traveller in 
countries where remembrance even seemed extinet, a witness of the pro- 
gress of the Restoration, and of the triumph of the principles of the Holy 
Alliance, he never swerved from his courageous opposition ; he publicly 
preserved his faith in the rights of the people, in the final triumph of liberty, 
in the duty of devoting body and svul to hasten it whenever the occasion 
should present itself. The passage following, the very abstraet of the law 
of our present efforts, is from his pen :—* Onwards! it is now the time to 
act, and what signifies se//, if a single spark of that which would be worthy 
of the past can be bequeathed unquenchably to the future? It is not one 
man, nora million, but the spirit of liverty which must be spread. The 
waves which dash upon the shore, are, one by one, broken; but yet the 
ocean conquers, nevertheless. It overwhelms the Armada, it wears the 
rock, and, if the Neptunians are to be believed, it has not only destroyed, 
but made a world.’ At Naples, in the Romagna, wherever he saw a spark 
of life stirring, he was ready for exertion or for combat, could it but break 
into flame. His lay was of splendid ruins, lofty thoughts, and great ac- 
tions ; he stigmatised baseness, hypocrisy, and injustice, whencesoever 
they sprang. ‘Thus lived Byron—unceasingly tossed between present ill 
and future hopes—often unequal, sometimes sceptical, but always suffering, 
even when he seemed to laugh; always loving, even when he cursed.” 

AN EGYPTIAN BATH. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DUMAS.) 

Scarcely had I entered, when two young men belonging to the bath laid 
hold of me, and in an instant I was stripped to the skiu. One of thei 
then passed a linen shawl around my waist, while the other fastened on 
my feet a pair of gigantic pattens, which at once made me a foot taller. 
This mode of shoeimg not only rendered flight impossible, but, by its 
clumsy elevation, destroyed my equilibrium ; and I should inevitably have 
fallen, had not the two men supported me on either side. I was fairly 
caught. We passed into another room ; here the vapour and heat stifled 
me. I thought that my guides had mistaken the way, and got into an 
oven. I tried to shake them off, but my resistance was anticipated. In a 
few moments I was astonished at perceiving that, as the perspiration 
poured from me, my lungs began to dilate, and my respiration returned. 
I, this state I passed through five or six rooms, the heat of which increased 
so rapidly that I began to believe that man had for five thousand years 
mistaken his proper element, and that his appropriate destiny was b viling 
or roasting. At last we came to the stove room, ‘There the fog was so 
dense that I could not see two steps before me, and the heat so entirely 
insupportable that I partly fuinted. I shut my eyes, and resigned myself 
to my guides. After leading, or rather carrying me a few steps further, 
they took off my girdle, unhooked my pattens, and extended me, half 


| my other senses, my sight revived; and, despite the fog, I made out with 
tolerable accuracy the surrounding objects. My tormentors seemed to 
_have forgotten me for a moment: they were busy at one side of the room 
I lay in the centre of a large square saloon, incrusted, to the height of five 
' or six feet, with variously coloured marbles. A series of spouts threw out 
incessantly streams of steaming water, which, falling on the pavement 
beneath, glided thence into our basins, like cauldrons, at the four corners 
| of the room. On the surface of the water in these basins, was an indefinité 
' number of bald heads bobbing about, and expressing, by the most grotesque 
_contortions of face, various degrees of felicity. ‘This spectacle so occupied 
my attention, that 1 scarcely heeded the return of my masters. ‘They 
came, however; one with a large wooden bowl of soap-suds, the other 
with a ball of fine flax. Suddenly one of the rascals inundated my face 
aud neek with his suds; and the other, seizing me by the shoulder, rubbed 
most furiously my face and breast with his flax. ‘This treatment and the 
pain induced by it, were so perfectly intolerable, that all my powers of re- 
| sistance and resentment waked at onee. I bolted upright, kicked my flaxen 
friend half across the room, and planted my fist in the face of soap-suds 
_ with such good-will that he lay sprawling on the floor. Then, knowing of 
no other remedy for the soap (which was blistering my skin), I boldly 
_ plunged into the larger basin. I had misjudged; the remedy was worse 
| than the disease. Before, my face and neck were cauterized, now, my 
'whole body was scalded: the water was boiling! I yelled with pain ; 
' sprang on and over my neighbours, who could not comprehend my case ; 
and got out of the tub alinost as rapidly as I got in. However, I was not 
, rapid enough to escape the effect of the ablution: my body was as red as 
a lobster. I was stupified! I must be dreaming, or riding a night-mare. 
Yet there was no deception. Here, under my very eyes, were men stew- 
ing in a broth of which I had ¢ried the temperature, who evidently took 
great delight in the operation. I determined again to submit to my tor- 
mentors. They came, having recovered from my assault. I followed them 
without resistance to another basin. They made signs to me to descend 
the steps: Il obeyed... ... From this I passed to another of a higher 
temperature, but still supportable. I remained in it, as in the first, about 
| three minutes. I then proceeded to the third, which was still some ten or 
twelve degrees hotter; and, finally, reached the fourth, where I had com- 
menced my hellish apprenticeship. I approached it with the greatest re- 
| pugnance, but I had made up my mind to go through with my desperate 
-adventure. I first dipped my toe in the water; it was hot, certainly ; but 
| not so scalding as before. I gradually immersed my whole body, and was 
| surprised to find it endurable. . .. . My attendants now again took me in 
hand. ‘They replaced the linen around my waist, bound a shawl on my 
head, and led me back through the rooms by which I had entered (taking 
care to add to my covering at each change of atmosphere), until I arrived 
at the chamber where I was so unceremoniously stripped. Here I found 
a good carpet and pillow. My turban and girdle were taken off; I was 
enveloped in a large woollen gown, laid down like an infant, and left alone. 
I had now an undefinable feeling of comfort. I was perfectly happy; yet 
| so exhausted, that when the door was opened, half an hour after, I had not 
changed my position by the movement of a finger or a muscle. The new 
comer was a sinewy and well-set Arab. He approached my couch as if 
| he had some business with me. I looked on him with a sort of dread very 
natural to a man who had passed such an ordeal as I have described ; but 
I was too weak to attempt to rise. He took my left hand, cracked all its 
joints, and did the same to the right. After my hands, he administered 
| upon my feet and knees ; and, to finish the matter, he dexterously threw 
me into the position of a pigeon to be broiled, and gave me the coup de 
grace by cracking the vertebre of my spine. I ‘screamed with terror, 
| thinking my back-bone was broken, to a certainty. My masseur then 
| kneaded my arms, legs, and thighs for a quarter of an hour, and left me. 
I was weaker than ever; my joints all pamed me, and f had not strength 
| sufficient to cover myself with the carpet. A servant now brought me 
_coflee, pastiles, and a pipe ; and left me to intoxicate myself with perfume 
and tobacco. I passed half an hour in a drowsy state, lost in the vagaries 
of a delicious inebriation, experiencing a feeling of happiness before un- 
known, and entertaining a supreme indifference to every (absent) earthly 
thing. I was awakened from this by a barber, who shaved me, and combed 
my whiskers and moustaches. Next, my Arab returned, to whom I made 
signs that I wished to depart. He brought my clothes, assisted me in my 
toilet, and led me to the chamber opening on the vestioule, where I found 
'my cloak. ‘The cost of this entertainment, which lasted three hours, was 
| a piastre and a half, or eleven sous of our money. 
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PROSPECTUS 





OF 
THE CORSAIR; 


A GAZETTE OF LITERATURE, ART, DRAMATIC CRITICISM, FASHION AND NOVELTY. 





N. P. Wixits and T. O. Porter propose to issue weekly, in the City of New-York 
a paper of the above designation and character. It is their design to present as 
amusing a periodical as can be made from the current wit, humor, and literature of 
the time: to collect the spirit not only of English, but of French and German belles 
lettres: to give dramatic criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short te 
picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 

As the piratical law of copy-right secures to them, free of expense, the labors of 
Bu.werk and Boz, Scribe and Bauzac, with the whole army of foreign writers, they 
cannet at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood by Ameri- 
can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions. Their critical department, 
however, will be always on the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 
ability they will keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors 

Tukey see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 
periodical, and abstaining from more particular professions, they take leave to assure 
their friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail net over the 
world, they can hardly fail to furnish them with an agreeable paper. 





: > . : . | seriber, the amount of one year’s subscription, deductin ission. 
swooning, on something like a marble table in the middle of the apartment. || eae ets Pena the naan wine se 





Here, again, I soon became accustomed to the infernal atmosphere. With 


New York, January 8, 1839. 

Terms, Five Mollars per annum, payable in advance. 

N.B. The Editors do not contemplate establishing permanent agencies, preferrin 
to risk the few casualties of the mail, and they invite their friends to address them 
directly through this medium. But they will allow a commission of 20 per cent, to 
those agents or canvassers, who transmit, with the name and residence of the Sub, 
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